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Standard Oil in Supreme Court.—During the week a 
case of highest moment came before the Supreme Court 
of the United States with the filing of the Government 
brief asking that the Standard Oil Company be dis- 
solved as in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
In submitting its reply the company laid the foundation 
for a legal controversy which promises to become his- 
toric. The questions directly involved in the issue now 
before the highest court of law are in brief: What con- 
stitutes a monopoly; what authority the Government has 
over the affairs of corporations ; whether acts in restraint 
of trade vitiate the characters of organizations that com- 
mit them, and whether the intent to monopolize a par- 
ticular branch of industry is sufficient to invalidate the 
enterprise. The case marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in constitutional interpretation, the importance of which 
can hardly be overestimated. At the very moment the 
Standard Oil Company is fighting for its existence before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, its founder and 
head is seeking from Congress protection for a trust to 
dispense the bulk of the money made by this monopoly. 


Philadelphia Car Strike.—The Philadelphia street car 
strike, which gave signs of weakening, received fresh 
impetus from the action of the State Federation of Labor 
Convention in Newcastle, Pa., which passed resolutions 
asking that, in the event that plans for ending the strike 
fail, the American Federation of Labor call a nation- 
wide strike of organized and unorganized workmen. 
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as to the number of workers who responded to the call 
of a general sympathy strike vary from 20,000 to 75,000. 
It was hoped that President Taft, the bankers of Phila- 
delphia, the National Civic Federation, or the local coun- 
cilmen would find a way to effect a settlement. Word 
came from Washington, unofficially, that the President 
could not see his way clear to intervene. The reason 
given was that the trouble is purely of a local character. 
The President of the Philadelphia Clearing House As- 
sociation took a strong stand against interfering unless 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees agreed to recede from its stand on 
the question of exclusive recognition of the organization. 
The National Civic Federation declined to act unless both 
parties appealed to it. Whether the city councilmen can 
be forced to take action remains to be seen. Even the 
National Board of Arbitration, under the Erdman Act, 
is without jurisdiction, as its duties deal with the settle- 
ment of controversies affecting interstate commerce, and 
an appeal to it must be made by both parties to the issue. 
It was estimated on March 12 that the general sympathy 
strike, the first ever called in an American city, had 
already cost Philadelphia $8,000,000 in loss of business 
and the end is not yet. 


B. & O. Strike Averted.—There will be no strike of 
conductors and trainmen on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, thanks to the good offices of Commissioner of 
Labor Chas. P. Neill, mediator in the wage dispute. An 
agreement was reached by which concessions were made 
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by both parties. The question of abolition of double 
header freights was laid aside for future settlement in 
conjunction with other roads. The agreement includes 
freight, passenger and yard service, and while not grant- 
ing all that the men asked, it means a substantial gain 
to them. Hereafter in the freight service, 100 miles or 
less, or ten hours or less, will constitute a day’s work. 
One of the points conceded is the equalization of wages 
throughout the system, the advances obtained running 
from nothing, for some of the highest paid men, to 13 
per cent. for some of those at the other extreme. It 
was tacitly understood that whatever was done by the 
Baltimore and Ohio would be taken as a basis of settle- 
ment by all other roads interested. These include prac- 
tically all the railroads east of the Mississippi River. 


Postal Savings Bank Bill.—This administration meas- 
ure passed the Senate by a vote of 50 to 22—forty-nine 
Republicans and one Democrat voting for it. The Demo- 
crats took the position that as this is a Republican 
measure the Republicans should take the full responsi- 
bility for the legislation. As it goes to the House the 
bill authorizes the various money-order post offices to 
accept sums of one dollar or more from depositors, and 
to deposit these sums in the local banks, where the money 
is to remain unless withdrawn by the President in case 
of war or other exigency. In the event of this with- 
drawal the funds are to be invested in Government 
securities, with the proviso that such securities shall not 
draw less than 2% per cent. interest. The control of the 
funds is vested in a board of trustees composed of the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney-General. The aggregate balance allowed 
to any depositor is $500, and no person is allowed to 
deposit more than $100 in any one month. The Gov- 
ernment is required to pay 2 per cent. interest and must 
exact not less than 24% per cent. from the banks, the 
extra quarter of one per cent. being required for the 
payment of expenses and losses. It is estimated that 
such a law will bring much money out of hiding and 
result in a fund ranging from five hundred million to one 


billion dollars. 


Statehood Bill Progressing —The Senate Committee 
on Territories voted for the bill admitting to statehood 
Arizona and New Mexico and instructed the chairman to 
make a favorable report at the first opportunity. The 
bill adopted is the Hamilton measure passed by the House 
with certain amendments put on by the Senate committee. 
It is so amended as to enable all those who have lived 
within the proposed states for a twelve-month to vote, 
thus forestalling a provision which it was feared would 
be construed to disfranchise the Mexican and negro 
residents. 


Great Britain —The acceptance of office by the sitting 
member, Mr. Wedgewood Benn, necessitated an election 





in St. George’s-in-the-East, London. He was opposed 
by Mr. P. C. Simmons, Unionist, who contested the 
division last January, and was returned by a slightly in- 
creased majority, 509, in a total vote of 2,687, as com- 
pared with 434 in a total vote of 2,702. This, with the 
results of the County Council elections does not encourage 
the Unionists to believe the tide of popular favor to be 
turning towards them. Mr. E. S. Montague, Under 
Secretary for India, said in a public speech that the result 
of the general election was a bitter disappointment to 
the Government, who clearly have no mandate to reform 
the House of Lords. He foretold a general election in 
the near future and recommended the education of the 
public with a view to it. Sir Ernest Shackleton sails 
for the United States on March 19 to receive the 
Gold Medal of the National Geographic Society. He 
will lecture in Washington and New York and after- 
wards make a lecturing tour through the United States 
and Canada. Enthusiasm for the territorial forces is 
dying out and recruiting is deficient. The trades unions. 
oppose this part of the Government’s military policy 
very strongly——Mr. John Parr, a survivor of Sir 
John Ross’s Antarctic expedition of 1839, has just died, 


aged 94. 











Ireland and the Budget.—What is called “ the Cabi- 
net’s climb-down to the Irish Party’ does not appear to 
be complete. Mr. Lloyd-George’s statement does not 
make it clear that the Budget will not be put through 
independently of the Lords’ action on the veto resolu- 
tions. Recent returns showing that out of an expenditure 
on naval construction of $100,000,000, Ireland receives 
only $750,000, or three-fourths of one per cent., while 
she contributes 6.23 per cent. to the amount, has accentu- 
ated hostility to the increased taxation of the Budget. 
Mr. Healy has stated that the Budget will go through 
as both parties are equally averse to dissolution. If the 
Irish Party votes against the Government the Unionists 
will vote in its favor and vice versa. Mr. O’Brien seems 
in a mood of general opposition, but particularly to the 
Budget and the Land Purchase policy of the Irish Party. 
The fact that the late Land Bill, as amended by the 
Lords, has arrested land purchase outside of the congested 
areas, has somewhat strengthened Mr. O’Brien’s posi- 
tion in his own county. The seat which he vacated, 
North Cork, has returned Mr. Maurice Healy unopposed. 
The judges at the spring assizes, opening March 1. 
have all delivered favorable charges, declaring the con- 
dition of the country practically crimeless. The only 
“crime ” they have adverted to as serious is cattle-driv- 
ing and even that practice has considerably diminished. 
The death of Mr. T. M. Harrington, M. P., March 
13, is a serious loss to the Irish Party. As Secretary of 
the National League he showed a remarkable gift of 
organization. His legal and financial knowledge, with 
his sound sense and moderation, gave him a weighty in- 
fluence in Parliament and in the country. 
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British Colonial Notes.—General Botha has expressed 
a hope that the elections for the Federal Parliament will 
not be a battle between Dutch and English, but that the 
best men will be chosen. He is said to be in favor of a 
Coalition Government, but is hampered by the action of 
Mr. Merriman, leader of the English section of the Bond. 
Lord Kitchener has finished his inspection of the 
defences of New Zealand. As in Australia so also there 
he finds the material good, but he finds great fault with 
the system. He advocates a joint military college for 
Australia and New Zealand modelled on West Point. 
The population of New South Wales on December 31 
last was 1,645,445. The increase for the year was 40,436, 
of which 4,323 were assisted immigrants. The birth- 
rate was 26.94 per 1,000, higher than the average for the 
last five years. But it must be noted that marriages have 
also increased. 








Canadian Naval Bill—vThe Canadian Naval Bill 
passed its second reading on March 11 by a majority of 
forty-one. The total vote of the House of Commons is 
221; but, as 24 members were absent, the entire vote 
on this measure was 197, of whom 119 voted for the 
bill and 78 against it. With the exception of Mr. Ver- 
ville, a Liberal who voted with the Conservatives, it was 
a strict party vote. The ordinary majority of the Gov- 
ernment being 47, this slight reduction to 41 may be due 
to the strong attacks made on the Bill by the Conserva- 
tives, seven of whom were the only speakers on the last 
day of the debate, which lasted more than five weeks. 
This vote on the second reading is equivalent to the adop- 
tion of the Bill, which can only be modified in detail by 
the House sitting in committee. Two votes were taken, 
one on Mr. W. B. Northrup’s motion for the six months’ 
hoist—a well-known parliamentary device for killing a 
bill—and the second on a direct motion for the second 
reading. The figures were the same in both cases. 


Alberta Cabinet Crisis—The Rutherford ministry 
was first formed September 2, 1905, the following being 
the members of the Cabinet: Hon. Alex. Rutherford, 
premier, president of the executive council, provincial 
treasurer and minister of education; Hon. Chas. W. 
Cross, attorney-general: Hon. T. Finlay, provincial sec- 
retary and minister of agriculture; Hon. Wm. H. Cush- 
ing, minister of public works; Hon. L. G. De Veber, 
without portfolio, resigned his place in the Cabinet on 
being promoted to the Senate of Canada, March, 1906. 
At the first election in 1906 the Liberals had twenty-five 
members and the Conservatives two. The general elec- 
tion of 1909 resulted in the return of thirty-eight Liberals 
and three Conservatives. The Provincial Government’s 
dealings with the Alberta & Great Waterways Railway 
provoked a crisis, owing to which Premier Rutherford 
tendered his resignation. Later advices say that it has not 
yet been accepted by the Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta, 
and that a straight vote of want of confidence in the gov- 





ernment on March 11, resulted in the defeat of the insur- 
gents by seventeen to twenty. Since 1906 Premier Ruth- 
erford’s colleagues in the Cabinet have changed and have 
been reduced to two, Hon. Duncan Marshall and Hon. 
P. E. Lessard, who tendered their resignations on 
March 10. 


Canadian Orangemen Rampant.—The Loyal Orange 
Lodge, in session at St. Catharines, Ontario, attacks 
the French Canadians of the eastern part of that province 
for trying to put their language on a footing of equality 
with English in the public schools of Ontario. The 
Orangemen contend that this is the first step in a cam- 
paign which aims at driving the English-speaking elec- 
tors out of the eastern counties of Ontario. They say 
that official permission to use French in these schools 
would result in English being neglected and ignored, and 
that the French Canadians want to accomplish in the 
eastern counties of Ontario what they have already 
achieved in the eastern townships of (Quebec, and that 
this means practically the extension of the Quebec sys- 
tem to Ontario and ultimately to the whole of the Do- 
minion. A deputation of nearly one hundred Orange- 
men waited on the Premier of Ontario and complained 
that the French Canadian Catholics in the eastern coun- 
ties are securing control of the public schools. The 
Catholic Record, of London, Ont., protests against the 
Grand Lodge of the Orange Society interfering in such 
a public matter. “ By what precedent,” says the editor, 
“does a government receive a deputation of sworn ene- 
mies to Catholic institutions complaining about Catholic 
schools? The only precedent for the government to 
copy is the action of His Majesty the King, when visit- 
ing this country as Prince of Wales—not to recognize 
this secret society.” 


French Liquidation Scandal.—A Paris press despatch, 
dated March 13, says that the party in power is inex- 
cusable for its conduct with regard to the liquidation 
scandal, which was sure to become public sooner or later. 
During more than a year a senatorial commission has 
been examining the books and has had much trouble in 
understanding them. One after another, liquidators 
have been removed because of suspicious manoeuvres. 
Enormous sums, frequently amounting to one-third and 
sometimes to one-half of the liquidation proceeds, were 
entered on the debit side under the vague designation of 
‘other expenses.” The magistrates in charge of the in- 
vestigation were careless in the performance of their task 
and are not free from suspicion. A rapid and energetic 
intervention of the Government, as soon as the first 
frauds of certain liquidators were discovered, would have 
prevented the scandal from embittering the coming elec- 
toral contest. Unfortunately for the Government, the 
administrative system of France is a prey to corruption, 
as the naval and army frauds prove. The same despatch 
relates that Martin Gauthier earned two hundred francs 
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-——not quite forty dollars—a month before he became 
secretary to Duez, who confesses to have stolen two mil- 
lion dollars, and that, since he has become secretary to 
the magnificent looter, he has lived on a grand scale, 
bought an automobile, and had just purchased a chateau 
when he was arrested. The Government protests that it 
will expose the scandal fearlessly. With its usual adroit- 
ness in finding a scapegoat, it has intimated that the 
religious congregations were party to the frauds, though 
Duez’s confession in no wise implicates them. Evidently 
the Government regards the situation as desperate when 
it accuses the men and women it has despoiled of appro- 
priating their own possessions. The Echo de Paris, on 
March 14 stated that the liquidations of the property of 
religious congregations showed a credit balance of ninety- 
five million francs, of which only five millions had been 
handed in to the treasury, and twenty-four millions had 
been deposited against claims. This would leave sixty- 
six millions unaccounted for. Duez confesses that he 
stole ten million francs. L’Echo asks, “ Where are the 
other fifty-six million francs?” 


Prussian Electoral Reform Act.—The opening of the 
debate in the Prussian Landtag on the second reading of 
the Reform Bill as submitted by the Electoral Com- 
Mission led to a renewal of the stormy scenes its dis- 
cussion has always occasioned. The Social-Democrats 
offered an amendment that “the franchise in Prus- 
sia be granted to all persons, male and female, who 
had reached the age of 21,” and one of their leaders, 
Hirsch, was so revolutionary in his speech in favor of 
this amendment that he was called to order twice by the 
presiding officer. The amendment was rejected by the 
votes of all other parties, the Social-Democrats alone 
standing for it. The Compromise form of the bill, as 
reported in the Chronicle of last week, was finally ac- 
eepted. 


American Institute in Berlin.—The foundation of an 
American Institute in Berlin, which was foreshadowed 
in the recent address of the German Ambassador Graf 
Bernstoff before the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, is well on the way to realization. The purpose of 
the foundation, as explained in the memorial regarding 
it published March 10, by the Minister of Religion and 
Education of the German Empire, is to strengthen and 
broaden cultural relations between America and Ger- 
many. This aim will be attained through the interchange 
of official, scientific and educational publications, through 
intimate relations to be brought about between American 
universities and the higher schools of Germany, through 
assistance offered to American students and professors 
who study in Germany’s schools, and finally through help 
extended to German students working in American in- 
stitutions. Means to accomplish this purpose will be 
found in the Koppel bequest, a very considerable fund 
made over to the Minister by the will of L. Koppel, to 








further the intellectual relations of Germany with foreign 
lands. The income of the Speyer fund, too, will be 
utilized to the same end. This fund, as is known, was 
bequeathed to the German Emperor some years since by 
James Speyer of New York in order to make possible 
the system of interchange professors between German 
and American universities. 


National Dissension in Austria—As announced, the 
representatives of the various German parties in the Em- 
pire have united to defend their interests against the 
Slavs. One of the first results of the union is an ener- 
getic protest to the Imperial Prime Minister, Freiherr 
von Bienerth, against Graf Stiirgkh, Minister of Worship 
and Education in the imperial cabinet. The protest ad- 
duces a number of instances of ministerial action in which 
Graf. Sttirgkh, though himself a German, is charged with 
favoritism to the Czechs such as not even a member of 
the Slavic union would show. The Prime Minister prom- 
ised to investigate the charge and to take fitting action 
should the favoritism be found to exist. Another evi- 
dence of this dissension, which makes for evil in the 
empire, is the reported action of German students of the 
Art and Industrial School of Prague. Alleging favorit- 
ism to Bohemian students on the part of the governing 
body of the school, the Germans have formally entered 
upon a “ strike.”’ Their chief complaint asserts that the 
proceeds of bequests left in trust for students of their 
nation have been used in favor of Czechs attending the 
classes. 


New Military Service Laws.—The National Defense 
Committee of the House of Representatives has accepted 
the proposed bill looking to a large increase in the num- 
ber of recruits to be called in for service each year. The 
bill was immediately signed by the Emperor as King of 
Austria. The disturbed conditions in the Hungarian Par- 
liament make it impossible to act upon this measure as 
well as that prescribing a two-year period of service in 
future just now. Pending such action the execution of 
the two new regulations will be deferred. It is probable 
that Hungary will insist upon certain concessions before 
assenting to the new measures. 


Mexico’s Destitute Laborers.—Hundreds of working- 
men who had been lured by hope of high wages to come 
to the United States were stopped at El Paso, Texas, 
and other border towns by emigration agents and for- 
bidden admittance. As they were without work or means, 
the Mexican Government was petitioned to assist them 
to return to their homes or to reach some place where 
employment could be found. Sefiora Dofia Carmen 
Romero Rubio de Diaz, wife of the President of Mexico, 
has received from the Spanish Red Cross Society the 
Star of Honor and Merit in recognition of her interest 
and zeal in works of charity and beneficence. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Catholics and Public Libraries 


The question of how Catholics may avail themselves 
of the advantages offered by the public library, an in- 
stitution to which as taxpayers Catholics contribute their 
share of maintenance, is one that has received some at- 
tention of late in the Catholic press. The point mainly 
discussed has been the compilation of lists of books by 
Catholic authors to be found in local libraries, and the 
distribution of these lists by sale or donation among the 
Catholic schools, colleges and the Catholic public gen- 
erally. It has been pointed out that by this means hun- 
dreds of volumes of fiction, history, travel and litera- 
ture may be placed in the hands of Catholics without any 
burden of expense to them aside from what they are 
already paying in their quota of taxes; and at the same 
time, by such selective lists the reading of the young and 
of those of immatute mind may be safeguarded. Much 
interest has been manifested in this plan, and the good 
work begun as long ago as 1898 by the Rev. John O’Dono- 
van, S.J., in Baltimore, the Rev. F. S. Betten, S.J., 
for the Catholic Federation of Buffalo, and other zealous 
Catholic men and women in Boston, Brooklyn, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and Seattle, the printed 
results of which are being distributed by various councils 
of the Knights of Columbus, has come into well-deserved 
prominence. 

The time seems ripe, therefore, to take up the matter 
of Catholic use of public libraries more in detail, with a 
view to formulating certain lines of procedure which may 
be followed by Catholics in securing all the benefits which 
the modern public library is offering in the way of lend- 
ing books not only to individual holders of cards, but also 
to schools, colleges, institutions and clubs. The first 
step in that direction is to ascertain from the libraries 
themselves what they can do and are doing for schools, 
especially Catholic parochial schools, and to what extent 
Catholics are using the public library. For the purpose 
of obtaining authentic data America has recently ad- 
dressed a circular letter, embodying the points to be 
covered, to all the principal libraries of the country. 

Out of the sixty-seven addressed nearly fifty have, up 
to the time of writing, replied. The tone of these replies 
is in some cases cordial in the extreme, indicating the 
lively interest felt by most librarians in circulating the 
books of the public library to all classes of the community 
alike and their willingness to apply the resources at their 
command in furnishing Catholic schools with books just 
as, in many cities, they supply books to the public schools. 
Even if the tone of some replies received is a trifle cool, 
it manifests in every case an evident desire on the part 
of librarians to be fair in their treatment of all classes 


‘ of the community. In one case the scruple of a librarian 


who reiterated his inability to tell “a Catholic reader” 





from any other was somewhat amusing, but his desire 
to be impartial was obvious enough. The reply to the 
query whether Catholics use the public library was af- 
firmative in every case although the extent to which the 
public library is used by them seems to vary in different 
localities. Such phrases as the following were used in 
answering the question of Catholic patronage: “ Yes, 
to a large extent;” “very generous use;” “ especially 
by Catholic teachers in public schools;” “to a large ex- 
tent and more each year.” 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis, librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library and a writer who has been uniformly fair 
and even sympathetic in his treatment of things Cathn- 
lic, writes as follows in answer to the query: “It is 
scarcely possible to be aware of a Catholic reader unless 
books of doctrine or dogma are called for. These have 
a good circulation. In the Reference Department our 
Catholic readers are numemus, members of the Catholic 
Bible class making constant and special use of our com- 
mentaries. Members of clubs and individuals who are 
interested in special subjects are always to be found in 
this department.” In one or two cases information was 
proffered that some of the reference attendants in the 
library are Catholics; and this fact was emphasized in 
reports from libraries circulating books through Catholic 
schools. 

The attitude of Catholics toward public libraries has 
not been, as we all know, one of uniform approval; and 
in some instances priests and bishops have felt it incum- 
bent upon them even to denounce the public library as a 
source of danger to the faith of Catholics who use it. 
How far this is the case may appear in the course of our 
inquiry and we need not pause to discuss it here. But it 
is important to know what non-Catholics believe to be 
the Catholic attitude toward the public library; and we 
may gain some insight into their point of view from a let- 
ter written us by Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., librarian of 
the State Library, Albany, New York. 

“ From a wide experience with library work through- 
out the country,” says Mr. Wyer, “I know that in some 
places the Catholic people have a feeling that the library 
administration is unsympathetic, if not in a few instances, 
positively averse to acting upon suggestions from Catho- 
lics. In other cities I know, on the other hand, the 
library works with the Catholics in perfect har- 
mony and increased effectiveness. Librarians have 
sometimes told me that Catholic children were in- 
structed by their priests or teachers not to use the 
public library, and that the Catholic clergy or educators 
have sometimes been disposed to criticise sharply the 
books bought by the library on grounds that have seemed 
to the librarians either unreasonable or wilfully malic- 
ious, grounds certainly which would not be assumed or 
maintained by other churches. My knowledge of these 
matters inclines me to believe that there is probably no 
settled policy of the Catholic Church to disapprove or 
work against public libraries, and I am even surer that 
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there is no disposition on the part of public libraries to 
slight or oppose Catholic interests in the conduct of 
American libraries. Where there has been friction, it has 
probably resulted from misunderstanding or tactlessness 
from one or both of the parties.” 

While some at least of Mr. Wyer’s phraseology grates 
unpleasantly upon a Catholic ear, yet his sincerity is evi- 
dent, and he has no doubt correctly described the impres- 
sion which an occasional warning, uttered by a Catholic 
priest against some book deemed a menace to Catholic 
faith, makes upon those in the community to whom cer- 
tain principles cherished by Catholics are matters of 
indifference. Mr. Wyer’s allusion is, however, the 
only one of the kind to be found in any of the fifty reports 
sent in and no other librarian has even hinted at any 
friction between the library administration and the 
Catholic public. 

Our next article will deal with the circulation of public 
library books through Catholic parochial schools. 

W.S. M. 


Bequests for Masses 


Are bequests for Masses to be said for the soul of the 
testator legally valid? In England there was for a long 
time no doubt in the legal mind: the Statute of Charities 
had declared such Masses superstitious and unlawful. In 
the United States this reason is worthless. Still opinions 
are divided for other reasons. In some States such a 
bequest is taken to be valid. In others it is looked upon 
as an attempt to create a private trust for the benefit of 
the deceased without anyone to enforce it, and conse- 
quently invalid. Perhaps a short exposition of the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church with regard to such 
Masses may help to do away with this false view of the 
case. 


$, 


The Mass for the dead is an integral part of the funeral 
rites of the Catholic Church. These differ from those 
of any Protestant denomination in this, that they are 
primarily for the benefit of the departed. The Church 
teaches that the souls of the just cannot enter heaven 
so long as the smallest obligation in the way of penance 
for past sins remain unfulfilled. Until this be done they 
are retained in Purgatory where, by virtue of the Com- 
munion of Saints, the living can help them by their 
prayers. To give them this aid is, therefore, the first 
object of the funeral service, in which nothing can be 
so efficacious as the Mass. But as the purifying of the 
soul in Purgatory is not the work of an instant, but 
rather, of its very nature, a progressive one, the Catholic 
funeral rites do not end with the deposition of the corpse 
in the grave. The Church, as may be seen in the missal, 
provides for their resumption on the third, the seventh 
and the thirtieth day, and yearly on the anniversary pf 
death. Hence are heard in our churches announcements 
of the “ Month’s Mind ” for the dead, and of anniversary 





Masses for souls long passed away, while in accordance 
with the practice of the Church, the custom has always 
prevailed of having other Masses celebrated for the de- 
parted. All this may justly be considered to be only an 
extension of the obsequies begun immediately after 
death; and the providing for all these Masses, whether 
by the deceased in his testament or by the survivors, is a 
definite act of the Catholic religion. Wherefore, to in- 
terfere with it is to restrict the practice of religion, no 
less than to interfere with any other act of worship 
founded upon the Catholic belief. 


II. 


That a stipend be required for the celebration of these 
Masses is not in the eyes of Catholics a mere human 
convention, but a corollary of the doctrine of St. Paul: 
“Know you not that they who work in the holy place, 
eat the things that are of the holy place; and they that 
serve the altar, partake with the altar? So also the Lord 
hath ordained that they who preach the Gospel should 
live by the Gospel” (I. Cor., ix, 13, 14). Its amount, 
always very moderate, is determined by ecclesiastical 
authority, and varies in different places according to the 
cost of living and the provision made for the clergy’s 
support. On the continent of Europe it is generally 
about twenty cents; in England, about sixty cents; and 
in this country, a dollar. The Church guards most 
strictly the fulfilment of obligations arising from the 
accepting of a stipend. He who receives one binds him- 
self in justice to say the Mass required or to have it said; 
and, moreover, he is obliged to fulfil the formally stipu- 
lated conditions of time, place, rite, etc. 

If no time be fixed he must say the Mass within a rea- 
sonable time unless the party asking it excuse him. The 
Holy See has determined the reasonable time to be one 
month when the number of Masses promised to one indi- 
vidual be ten or less; for twenty, it is two months; for 
forty, three months; for sixty, four months; for two 
hundred, a year, and so on. The Masses one cannot 
say within the appointed time, he must turn over to his 
bishop or to the Holy See, to be distributed to others, or 
he may himself give them to other priests; but in this 
case he remains responsible for them until they are said. 
Should he give them to priests of another diocese, he 
must do so through their bishop, or, at least, he must 
obtain their bishop’s consent. Whenever a priest trans- 
fers a Mass to another, he must give him the entire 
stipend received for it. Thus it would be unlawful for 
one who has received in America a stipend of one dollar, 
to have the Mass said in Europe for twenty cents. These 
examples show how rigorous is the legislation in the mat- 
ter: the penalty of violating the law is proportionally 


severe. 
ITT. 


A priest, therefore, accepts a stipend, not as a private 
person, but in his official capacity, subject to all the laws 
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governing him in the matter. It may be asked whether 
the one giving the stipend acquires an exclusive interest 
in the Mass to be said. To answer this question satis- 
factorily one must observe that, as there can be no pro- 
portion between the Mass, a purely spiritual, supernatural 
good, and any goods material and natural, the contract 
between the giver and the receiver of the stipend is not 
one of exchange. Hence, by giving a stipend one does 
not acquire a right in the Mass, but only a right that the 
Mass be said and applied according to his intention. This 
application must depend upon the nature of the Mass 
itself. If it can be applied exclusively to him, he gets it 
all: if it can not, then he gets only that application that 
the nature of the Mass allows. According to the teach- 
ing of the Church and the nature of the sacrifice, the sac- 
rifice of the Mass is offered (1), to pay supreme worship 
to God; (2), to thank Him for all his benefits, especially 
for that of Redemption; (3), to appease Him offended 
by man’s sins; and (4), to obtain for men the graces 
profitable for salvation and perfection. 

These are general, and the dignity of the sacrifice iden- 
tical with that of the cross, and that of the sacrificer, 
Christ, of whom the priest is but the representative, re- 
quire them to be so in the fullest sense ; and it is not in the 
power of the priest to restrict them, although, as we shall 
see, he may make some special application to some par- 
ticular need. All Heaven, and everyone on earth have 
an interest in the Mass. This being so, we may go on to 
inquire what are the fruits of the Mass for men. These 
are, (1), the meriting of grace and glory by him who 
offers it aright, and by those who with due dispositions 
cooperate in it, either by having it said or by assisting at its 
celebration; (2), the obtaining of divine blessings for 
them and for all for whom it is offered; (3), the turn- 
ing away of God’s anger and of the punishment both 
temporal and eternal, of our sins; (4), the satisfying of 
the temporal punishment due to sins forgiven as to their 
guilt, on behalf of both the living and the dead. But the 
application of these fruits depends upon their nature. 
Thus, since merit is something personal, the first accrues 
to those only who are personally engaged in the offering 
of some particular Mass. 

The second, third and fourth fruits do not directly in- 
volve merit, but the efficacy of the Mass itself before God. 
Consequently they are shared in by all who according to 
Christ’s institution are benefited by the Mass. With re- 
gard to them, therefore, there is the general fruit of the 
Mass, inasmuch as the whole Church has its profit from 
it. That the whole Church profits by every Mass is clear, 
since the prayers of every Mass include all the faithful, 
living and dead. The Mass has its special fruit for those 
who concur in it by their presence or by procuring its 
celebration and also for those they pray for. It has a 
most special fruit for the priest, who in offering it is 
intimately associated with Christ. And lastly it has 
another fruit for those to whom in particular the priest 
applies it. This is called the ministerial fruit, because in 





applying the Mass in this manner the priest acts on 
behalf of Christ and of the Church. It may be the turning 
away of God’s anger and the punishments due to sin, the 
gaining of graces of conversion or of sanctification, or 
the winning of temporal blessings, as regards some definite 
living person, or it may be the relief of some definite soul 
in Purgatory. This only is the fruit one has in view 
when he gives a stipend for the celebration of Mass for 
the dead. 


IV. 


The Mass is usually celebrated in public. The people 
have a right to assist at this, the greatest office of the 
Church, and an important part of the ministry of the 
clergy is to enable them to do so. Nevertheless, even 
though it be celebrated in a private chapel with only a 
server present; even though it be celebrated by some mis- 
sionary, absolutely alone, in the solitude of his cabin or 
the loneliness of the wilderness, it is essentially a public 
function. The priest acts in his public official character: 
his action reaches through the whole world, and beyond it 
into Purgatory, and above it to the height of heaven 
touching its term only at the throne of God. All men 
are helped by it: angels and saints rejoice at it: the Holy 
Trinity is glorified by it. 

A bequest for Masses for the testator’s soul, then, is an 


‘act of religion ; it may be regarded as an extension of the 


order for the payment of his funeral expenses. The 
stipends involved have their origin in the Lord’s ordina- 
tion. The priest receives them in his official capacity. 
The Church watches jealously over the execution of the 
obligations that accompany them. The Masses offered 
benefit, not only the soul of the testator, but also the 
priest himself, those who are present at them, those for 
whom they pray, every Christian living or dead, sinners 
of every class and degree, and the Universal Church. 
They differ from any other Mass only in the application 
of the ministerial fruit. Henry Woops, S.J. 


How Ferrer Was Tried 
I. 


One could not well be in Barcelona for a very short 
time without seeing the terrible destruction wrought by 
the mob last July. We rode around through several parts 
of the city and gazed upon the blackened, and in some 
instances, crumbling, ruins. The authorities had in many 
instances built temporary walls to close up gaping door- 
ways and windows, and to prevent tottering parts of an 
edifice from coming down. Many of the churches, con- 
vents and schools were so far destroyed that not even 
the shell remains which can be rebuilt. In the many 
bookstores and news-stands throughout the city, books 
with and without illustrations dealing with the destruc- 
tion and the events caused by the rioters are freely on 
sale, and one enterprising firm has published a set of one 
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hundred post-cards containing views of the ruined build- 
ings. 

Altogether the rioters burned and wrecked the follow- 
ing buildings: Churches and chapels, 22; convents, 14; 
schools and colleges, 20; asylums, homes and charitable 
institutions, 22; official buildings and private houses, 19; 
making a total of 97. In doing so, they killed 102 per- 
sons and seriously wounded and maimed 312. Besides 
this they disinterred in Barcelona and Sabadilla 38 bodies 
of nuns and left them lying in the streets. It was one 
of the fiercest riots of modern times, and chiefly so be- 
cause war was made upon defenceless women and old 
people in unprotected situations, and represents the 
largest total of destruction in the shortest time in any 
city of Europe. We have heard of the Jewish massa- 
cres at Kisheneff and other places in Russia, but there 
was nothing in them to equal Barcelona in fiendishness 
and destruction, either of life or property. 

When the military got actively to work in repressing 
the mob, they made numerous arrests, and it was said 
that at the end of the “bloody week,” as it is called, 
they had made some fourteen hundred prisoners for from 
the pettiest to the most serious crimes. The arrested 
parties were placed in the police stations, military posts, 
and in the model prison on Calle de Provencia and in 


the military prison in the fortress of Montjuich. All. 


except about one hundred of them were released during 
the following week or so. The others were tried and 
sentenced to terms of from one to six months, whilst 
several of them received terms of from one to ten years, 
according to the gravity of their crimes. They were still 
trying some of the minor ones as late as the early part of 
December last—one I remember, a woman who carried 
kerosene to the rioters to dash upon the woodwork of the 
buildings to be set on fire. Of the ringleaders, seven 
were executed, and of these some were Frenchmen who 
had left France for their country’s good, and to escape 
the courts of their native land. Only one of these exe- 
cutions has produced any world-wide or vociferous criti- 
cism of the Spanish authorities at large, or in trial of 
the rioters—that of Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, who was 
shot on the morning of October 13, 1909. 

The names of the others who were executed were 
never mentioned outside of Spain, but the execution of 
Ferrer seems by preconcerted design to have been trum- 
peted abroad immediately. Not only that, but I read 
in the French, English and Italian papers that his exe- 
cution was a predetermined event by the order of the 
Spanish autocratic government, at the special behest of 
the church authorities who were vindictive and deter- 
mined against Ferrer. But those same papers did not 
seem to care to publish any other side to the story. On 
the 16th of October, 1909, Sefior Torcuato Luca de 
Tena, the owner of the illustrated paper, 4. B. C. of 
Madrid, sent at his own expense a telegram of a half- 
column to the Matin, Journal, Figaro, Gaulois, Temps 
and Petit Journal of Paris; Berliner Tagblatt of Berlin; 








Tribuna of Rome; Corriere della Sera of Milan; O 
Seculo of Lisbon, and The Times, Daily Telegraph and 
Daily News of London, saying that such statements made 
about Ferrer’s trial and execution were untrue, that: 

“Ferrer was judged by a lawfully constituted tribunal 
which proceeded according to legal methods and that 
the accused had all the guarantees accorded by the courts 
of civilized peoples. He was not tried for his ideas, but 
as one implicated in the acts which the revolutionists 
and rioters committed in Barcelona, in arson, murder, 
plunder and assassination of women and children. The 
sittings of the court-martial were public, and Ferrer 
freely chose his counsel, who had entire liberty in com- 
plying with his duty, etc.” 

This telegram was never published except in the 
Gaulois, The Times and the Daily Telegraph. The other 
journals to whom it was addressed suppressed it and 
continued their former statements. The owner of La 
llustracion Espajiola, of Madrid, also sent a shorter tele- 
gram, confirming the statements made by his colleague, 
but it, too, was never published. 

When I came back to America I was astonished to 
find that the same thing was said in the press here as 
had been said in the European press. And among other 
things which were particularly unpleasant, one was a 
squib in Life, entitled “ We Wonder,” containing much 
venom: 

“The Catholic Church in Spain made a political mis- 
take when it caused the murder of Ferrer,” it said. ‘‘The 
murder cannot be undone. But the crime can be made 
less hideous by destroying the good name of the victim. 
This is now being accomplished. It is being well and 
thoroughly done. His unforgivable crime was, 
of course, the effort to lift a little the black pall of ig- 
norance with which the Catholic Church for generations 
has enveloped Spain. And the Catholic Church knows 
how to handle such criminals.” 

The other was a particularly unjust article in McClure’s 
Magazine, which, by a suppression of facts aided by 
positive misstatements, gave an entirely incorrect account 
of the Barcelona riots and the execution of Ferrer; even 
its illustrations were incorrect. But its venom, too, was 
there: 

“The Government and the Orders,” it alleged, “ had 
lost the first round of the fight. But they had gained 
experience which served them well when Ferrer again 
fell into their hands. This time they improved on even a 
special court and no jury; they abolished witnesses and 
limited the discretion of the man they themselves nom- 
inated to conduct the defense.” 

We have been told that such a thing as Ferrer’s exe- 
cution could not have happened in the United States. 
However, we had the Haymarket riots in Chicago in 
1886, where there was far less damage and loss of life 
than at Barcelona, and yet seven persons were there 
executed. Chicago has had peace ever since, and the 
Barcelonese think they, too, will have things quiet for 
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a time. In this connection it is well to consider that 
under the law of the State of New York, Ferrer would 
have been liable to the death penalty had he been tried 
here with the evidence adduced against him there.* 

It was also said in the publications that the trial of 
Ferrer was secret and that he was “ railroaded ” to exe- 
cution. On the contrary, his trial was held in a large 
court-room; I have seen in Barcelona a large double- 
page illustration giving a view of his trial, from which 
it could be easily seen that there were from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty persons present, among them 
several newspaper men. It must be remembered that 
Ferrer’s trial was by a military tribunal, which is usually 
in all countries unhampered by mere technical objections 
or by repeated adjournments. Yet Ferrer’s trial com- 
menced early in September and was not concluded until 
October 8, 1909, when he was found guilty. In all it 
lasted twenty-eight days, ten of which were an express 
adjournment to enable the defense to summon witnesses 
and rebut the proof offered by the government. 

The court martial before which he was tried was com- 
posed (according to the Military Code) of a colonel, as 
presiding judge and six captains. These men, who bid 
fair now to become historic, were: Colonel Eduardo de 
Aguirre and Captains Pompeyo Marti, Sebastian Calleras, 
Marcelino Diaz, Manuel de Llanos, Aniceto Garcia Rod- 
riguez and Julio Lopez Marzo as judges, and with them 
Captain Eduardo Laguilla as assessor, and never at any 
time, or in any journal, has their competency or integrity 
been assailed. The prosecutor (fiscal) was Captain Jesus 
Maria Rafales, of Vegara Infantry Regiment, and the 
counsel chosen by the defendant was Captain Francisco 
Galceran y Ferrer, of the Regiment of Engineers, who 
made a most determined effort for his client. 

The Military Code under which Ferrer was tried was 
passed by a Liberal Parliament in 1890, and was framed 
by the Extreme Left of that party. Among other things 
it provided that the formation of the court martial is 
automatic, through designations of a number of officers 
made six months in advance (Art. 41, 58), so that a 
special court martial cannot be formed to try a prisoner. 
The accused is at once notified of the persons who com- 


*The penal law of the State of New York provides (Sec. 2) 
that a person who aids or abets in the commission of a crime, 
whether present or not, or who counsels, commands or induces 
another to commit a crime is a “ principal.” It further provides 
(Secs. 160, 161) that the advocacy of criminal anarchy is a 
felony, and that any one who publishes or distributes printed 
matter, or organizes or becomes a member of any society to ad- 
vocate such doctrine, is guilty of a felony. Also (Secs. 1044, 
1045), that murder in the first degree is punishable by death, and 
that any person who, even without premeditated design, while 
committing or attempting to commit a felony, causes the death of 
another is guilty of murder in the first degree. It defines treason 
(Sec. 2380) as “a combination of two or more persons by force 
to usurp the government of the State or to overturn the same, 
as shown by a forcible attempt made within the State,” and that 
(Sec. 2381) “treason is punishable by death.” 








pose the Court Martial, and may object to any of them 
(Art. 568) when another one from the list of designa- 
tions will take his place. The hearing is public (Art. 
575) and the accused must be present (Art. 571) and it 
is begun by the reading of the charges against the prisoner 
(Arts. 576, 577), then the examination of witnesses 
(Art. 578), of experts (Art. 579) and the identification 
of objects and documents (Art. 580); afterwards the 
charges and the defense to them are read and amend- 
ments and corrections may be made (Art. 581), and then 
the accused (who need not testify under oath) may take 
up his side of the case and present what he deems neces- 
sary in his defense (Art. 583). In their method of 
taking testimony, the Spanish have two modes somewhat 
different from ours. One is the careo or confrontation 
of witnesses: when two witnesses have contradicted one 
another they are placed face to face and the same ques- 
tions put to each of them. The other is the rueda or 
identification of persons. Here it is usually made by 
standing up the accused in a line of people, but in Spain 
it must be in a circle of more than six persons of the 
same height, build and general appearance as the person 
sought to be identified, so that the identifier may not 
judge that it is a person who stands near the head or the 
foot of the line. The testimony of the witnesses is 
taken at the sumario, while the full trial is had at the 
plenario, when all the judges and officials are present. 

Francisco Ferrer, during his residence in Barcelona 
prior to July 28, 1909, wore a full beard; when he was 
captured by the police on August 20, 1909, he was smooth 
shaven. All through Barcelona the book-shops sell por- 
traits of him before and after taking, and I have them 
both by me as I write. 

Two or three members of the Civil Guard (the country 
constabulary) were patrolling a road some fifty miles 
away from Barcelona on August 20, when they came 
across a smooth-shaven man with a kodak who was un- 
known to them, and as his answers to their replies were 
unsatisfactory they took him into custody. He said he 
had been in Barcelona, was there before the riots, and 
perceiving where that admission might land him, said 
that he had been a delegate to the Esperanto Congress 
held at Barcelona in July and was now making a walk- 
ing tour of Catalufia. He was not recognized at first 
as Ferrer, and it was some days before his identity was 
established. All the delegates to the Esperanto Congress 
were known; they were all photographed at their great 
dinner on the summit of Tibadabo, and Ferrer does not 
appear among them. Nor was he known as an Esper- 
antist, his knowledge of languages being confined to 
Catalan, Spanish and French, with a very little English 
learned in London. 

Before he had been captured the police and military 
authorities had searched his country villa, “ Mas 
Germinal ” at Mongat, a village six miles from Barcelona, 
and found therein a quantity of telegrams, correspond- 
ence, circulars and memoranda of advice, which, together 
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with those found at the Solidaridad Obrera at the Casa 
del Pueblo (a successor to La Escuela Moderna, were 
produced at the trial. They made up fifty-four packages 
or files, arranged according to subject matter and dates, 
and comprise most of the documentary evidence pro- 


duced against Ferrer. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


St. Marcellus, Pontifex Maximus—310-1910 
I. 


In this old city of Rome, in the year 1910, the well- 
worn question comes to mind with striking significance: 
Why are some of the saints so neglected? For here, on 
this spot, one of the most glorious in the annals of the 
Church gave his life for the Faith just sixteen hundred 
years ago, the holy saint and pontiff Marcellus. He is 
virtually ignored, whereas the debt that the Christian 
world owes to him can never be repaid, for he was the 
means used by Almighty God for the firm establishment 
of the Christian Faith and the downfall of Paganism. 
There is no need to lessen the honor due to the Emperor 
Constantine; but in the brilliancy of the setting of his 
valorous deeds, and their extraordinary significance 
politically, the world is so dazzled that the work accom- 
plished by the martyred Pope who died for the Faith 
before that time is well nigh forgotten. 

The story merits being retold with the hope of awak- 
ening to a new sense of loyalty to Pope St. Marcellus 
some of the many indifferent Christians who never give 
him a thought. 

St. Marcellus, from whatever point of view he is 
studied, whether as the valiant hero in the strife, never 
quailing in the face of imminent torture or most cruelly 
inflicted death; or, as the wise administrator of the 
affairs of the Church; as stern admonisher of the faith- 
less ones; or as a tender father to his people; or when 
performing the most servile tasks with humility and 
without murmuring, the great saint stands out always a 
model of supreme faithfulness. Though not actually 
dying under the sword of the executioners, he is none 
the less enrolled among the martyrs who died for the 
Faith. All this glorious record is compressed into a space 
of less than ten years. 

Marcellus was born of an illustrious family in the 
region of the Via Lata, now the Corso, the very heart 
of the city in ancient as in modern times. His name 
first appears in history in connection with the martyrdom 
of St. Marcellinus, who occupied the Chair of St. Peter 
from 296 to 304 a.p. After witnessing the splendid 
testimony to the Faith of multitudes of martyrs, the Pope 
himself fell into the hands of the persecutors, who cut 
off his head. The barbarous Emperor Maximian had 
issued orders that the bodies of the martyred Christians 
should lie unburied in the public square, subject to the 
scoffs and scorn of the populace. 

St. Marcellus, full of love and veneration for the 





saintly pontiff, and ignoring wholly the danger to him- 
self, succeeded in rescuing by night the body of the mar- 
tyred Pope, carrying it for honorable burial to the ceme- 
tery of Priscilla in the Via Salaria. From this and other 
historical facts it is justly concluded that he was the 
first priest of Pope Marcellinus; and the care of the 
Church then fell naturally upon the shoulders of our 
saint. 

It was a time of most cruel persecution, for the three 
emperors, Diocletian, Maximian and Galerius, had pub- 
lished four solemn edicts for the total extermination of 
the believers and the destruction of their religion; in- 
deed, the banishment of the name of Jesus from the face 
of the earth. Pagan as well as Christian writers re- 
count the heartrending cruelties practised upon these 
faithful followers of Christ. 

Galerius was a prime instigator of this unrelenting 
war to the death, and on Good Friday, in the year 303, 
he caused the Basilica of Antioch to be set on fire when 
it was filled with worshippers of every age and condition. 
The whole multitude perished in the flames, or in the 
ruins, while the mob outside exulted in the names of the 
heathen gods, shouting praises of the greatness and 
power of their emperor. 

It was at this period when this same spirit prevailed 
throughout the pagan world that St. Marcellus under- 
took the charge of the Church. He had staunch helpers 
at his side, notably among them St. Melchiades and St. 
Sylvester, later his successors to the papacy. The streets 
and squares of Rome were streaming literally with 
blood, but St. Marcellus never flinched. He was in the 
midst of the carnage, encouraging the brave and faint- 
hearted, caring for the weak and helpless ones, hiding 
them when possible, but never failing in his admonitions 
to all, not, from fear of torture or death, to offer incense 
to idols. Marcellus was in perpetual personal peril, but 
for the time he was spared for the greater good of the 
Church. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, in the year 305, came a lull 
in this ferocity towards the Christians, the first gleam of 
light and peace in Rome and throughout the provinces 
of Italy, though not in the East. None of the cruel 
edicts were withdrawn formally, so that the Christians 
with Marcellus at their head still used extreme caution, 
thinking it not yet prudent to hold any great religious 
ceremonies in public. Galerius was now the sole reign- 
ing despot since the forced abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian. 

In 306, Maxentius succeeded his father Maximian. 
He inherited neither the superabundant energy of his 
father nor his hatred of Christians; in fact, he showed 
towards them apparent good will, and in time acted in 
such a manner that the Christian people began to believe 
seriously that persecutions in Rome had actually ceased 
forever. In 308, though no formal edict for the cessation 
of persecution had been issued, Marcellus decided that 
the time had come for the election of a Pope, and he 
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was himself chosen after the Chair of St. Peter had 
been vacant for more than four years. 

Maxentius must have been well aware that the Chris- 
tion community had chosen a Supreme Pontiff. It is 
natural to conclude that there must have been some out- 
ward rejoicing on the part of the Christians. The Em- 
peror not only showed no signs of hostility towards them, 
but rather an especial confidence in these subjects upon 
whose faithfulness and loyalty he felt that he could rely 
in time of need against a foreign foe. 

Marcellus, thus encouraged by the Emperor’s appar- 
ently benevolent intentions, turned his activity towards a 
reconstruction of the Church. First and above all, his 
care was directed towards the recalling to their duties of 
those unhappy Christians who, in a time of terrible 
stress, had been false to their faith and had sacrificed 
to the heathen deities. However much the tender heart 
of the Pope might have been naturally disposed to con- 
done as far as possible the lapse of these persons, often 
weak rather than wilful, yet he was obliged to insist on 
their confessing their sin and submitting to the public 
penance then imposed by the law of Holy Church. 

He succeeded in reclaiming many of them, but at the 
same time arose a new source of sorrow to the Holy 
Father and harm to the Church of Rome. These 
“lapsi”’ so called, were by no means disgraced or un- 
important persons in the eyes of the world. Pope Mar- 
cellus had no regard to human respect in this matter, 
but kept his eyes fixed solely on the glory of God, loyalty 
to the Faith and the real good of: souls. 

Then happened what comes to pass sometimes in our 
own day. Some of the lapsed ones refused to submit to 
the conditions imposed. They protested, they organized 
demonstrations, and finally caused tumults and rebellion, 
and even in some instances actually shed the blood of 
some of their brethren who had escaped the sword of 
the persecuting emperors. Finding themselves powerless 
before Marcellus, their next step, worse even than 
apostasy and rebellion, was to denounce the Christians to 
the Pagan emperor. 

Maxentius, being a vain and light-headed man, and 
urged on by these fanatics, proceeded to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church. Then began the strife between 
the two powers which govern the world. Marcellus 
stood firm. The Emperor must not intervene in matters of 
conscience ; while at the same time the Pope turned over 
to the civil powers those disturbers of the peace of the 
Christian community who had shed innocent blood. 

Maxentius, indignant at this uncompromising stand of 
the Pope against what he considered his own dignity as 
Pontifex Maximus, promptly sent him into exile. For- 
tunately the Pope did not stay away long, for his own 
people clamored for his return, and with the consent or 
tacit connivance of the Emperor, who preferred to keep 
on good terms with his Christian subjects, he was brought 
back. J. G. Rosrns. 


Reme, February, 1910. 





Diocesan Congress in Paris 


Owing to the grave crisis that the Catholic Church is, 
at the present moment, going through in France, the re- 
cent Diocesan Congress in Paris had special importance. 
The subjects under discussion were naturally those that 
are uppermost in the minds of French Catholics at this 
turning point of their history: the separation of the 
Church and State has erected new conditions and the 
action of the Government with regard to the schools 
suggests difficulties that must be faced and problems 
that must be solved without delay. 

The Congress opened on February 14 and lasted four 
days. It was presided over by the archbishop, Mgr. 
Amette, whose attitude during the recent floods has con- 
siderably increased his popularity. He was surrounded 
by many members of the Paris clergy and by a large 
number of laymen, actively interested in the social and 
religious questions that are under discussion. 

As may readily be imagined, the education question was 
much to the front, indeed it was treated, from different 
standpoints, almost daily during the Congress. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the necessity of improving the instruc- 
tion that is given in the Catholic or free schools. The 
boys and girls that are trained in these schools form the 
nucleus of the Catholic party in a near future; the Church 
has a free hand in their education and it behooves her 
to see that they are given a teaching in every way ex- 
cellent, up-to-date, solid and thorough. “ We have in our 
schools,” said one Curé, “ forty-five thousand children, 
who attend Mass and who receive the Sacraments, be- 
cause we take them to Church; how many of them will 
continue to do so in ten years’ time?” 

Mgr. Amette developed the speaker’s meaning by in- 
sisting that it is now more necessary than ever, owing to 
circumstances, to train solid, thorough-going Christians, 
not merely men and women who observe certain relig- 
ious practices, more from habit than from conviction. 
In times such as ours, Catholics must possess the virtues 
of a soldier in time of war. 

The question of the duties of parents with regard to 
the Government schools was ako gone into; the joint 
letter of the bishops clearly pointed out to them where 
their duty lies; but, in individual cases, the parish priest 
must decide what they may or may not do. Colonel 
Keller enlarged upon the subject by urging the founda- 
tion of associations that bind the fathers of families to- 
gether for the defence of their children’s soul; these as- 
sociations exist in many places; their influence is an im- 
portant factor in the present struggle. 

Some apt remarks, suggested by recent events, were 
made as to the Catechism used in the Diocese of Paris, 
which is excellent in a theological point of view, but 
somewhat obscure in its expressions. One Curé proposed 
that certain chapters showld be added to it to teach 
children the new duties that the separation of the Church 
and State entails upon the faithful, who are now obliged 
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to support their churches and priests. Another suggested 
that greater importance should be given to Church his- 
tory, in order to counteract the false historical state- 
ments that are brought forward in the Government 
Schools, where the Church is depicted as a narrow, tyr- 
annical and mischievous institution. 

A reminiscence of the recent inundations was brought 
into the Congress, when M. l’Abbé Aubert, curé of Javel, 
rose to take part in the discussion. The archbishop ap- 
propriately reminded his hearers that M. Aubert, whose 
parish was sorely tried by the floods, had behaved like 
a hero, but his own dwelling was under water during 
twelve days and the notes he had prepared for the Con- 
gress were unavailable in consequence. M. Aubert’s re- 
marks confirmed the observations already made by some 
of his colleagues on the importance of improving the 
Catholic schools: “ The best way of filling our schools,” 
he said, “is to make them better than the others.” He 
also spoke of the necessity of constantly keeping a watch 
on the teaching given in the Government schools in 
order to counteract its effects. ‘“‘ When I hear that in 
my parish a lay teacher has attacked the Church, I take 
up the subject and explain to my children where his 
statement is false. I try, if possible, to illustrate my 
meaning by an anecdote that helps them to grasp it.” 

The same desire to make Catholic schools excellent in 
every respect was enlarged upon by a well-known lay- 
man, M. Jean Lerolle. He insisted on the importance of 
creating professional schools, “ we must train our school 
children to become Christian workmen,” he said, and he 
went on to explain how, if the Catholics wished to win 
the day, they must assert, not only their moral, but also 
their technical superiority. 

These brief extracts suffice to show the spirit that 
reigned in the Congress. If in the past French priests 
have been somewhat blinded to the rapid changes that 
have lately taken place in the world of ideas, now they 
are beginning, at least, in Paris, to break through the old- 
fashioned methods that are no longer in keeping with the 
needs of the day. They keep an impartial and attentive 
eye on the different manifestations of public opinion and 
are ready, in all matters that do not involve a sacrifice of 
principle, to fall in with its new development, for the 
honor of the Church and the good of souls. 

Among the curés, who for some years past, have 
grasped the necessity of adopting new methods to suit 
present necessities is the Abbé Soulange-Bodin, pastor 
of Notre Dame de Plaisance; he is a prominent figure in 
the clergy of Paris. His parish is inhabited chiefly by 
workingmen and when, as a young priest, he began work 
in his new post, he had to face much ignorance, prejudice 
and ill will. 

Le Abbé Soulange-Bodin is distinctly opposed to the old- 
fashioned idea prevalent during many generations, that 
the French priest must carefully keep aloof from his peo- 
ple, except when called upon to exercise his ministry. 
In spite of all obstacles, he took up his position as a 





citizen, possessed of rights and duties and, although he 
is, first and foremost, a priest, the people of Plaisance 
have learnt to look upon him as their fellow-worker, 
their friend, as one keenly interested in the material and 
moral well-being of the cnowded suburb, ever ready to 
promote its interests. 

At the Congress, the Curé of Plaisance touched on a 
delicate and timely topic. He drew the attention of those 
present to the love of reading that is now strongly de- 
veloped among young and old, rich and poor. It is no 
use fighting against this tendency, better far to provide 
wholesome food for those whose unrefined taste will 
otherwise lead them to devour depraved books and papers. 
The Curé of Plaisance spoke of the children of his flock, 
and it is for them that he wishes to provide healthy 
amusement. With this object in view, he has started an 
illustrated paper, Ma récreation, an undertaking that was 
warmly commended by the archbishop. As _ practical 
conclusion to his speech, M. Soulange-Bodin pointed out 
the duties that, in his opinion, are incumbent upon priests 
and laymen. First, as far as lies in their power, they 
should wage war against the indecent books and papers 
that fill the shop windows ; second, if they possess the nec- 
essary talent, they should write wholesome, bright, inter- 
esting stories for the children of the people; third, he pro- 
poses that a catalogue should be made of the books most 
suitable for this purpose and that these books should be 
given as rewards and prizes to those children who are 
regular in their attendance at Catechism. 

M. Loutils, vicaire of a Paris church, well known in the 
literary world as “ Pierre l|’Hermite,” then took up the 
subject; in a brilliant and amusing speech, he proved that 
what are called “ good” books are often hopelessly dull, 
and that there is in this respect a wide field for improve- 
ment. M. Feron Vrau, the well-known Catholic director 
of the huge enterprise called “Ja bonne presse,” laid stress 
on the fact that as the books given as prizes in the Gov- 
ernment schools are often used to propagate evil, those 
written and published by Catholics should aim at being, 
not merely safe, but well written, up to date, and in 
every way fitted to enlighten and convince. The Dio- 
cesan Congress closed by a splendid demonstration that 
took place on Saturday, February 18, where fifteen thous- 
and men assembled to meet the archbishop. After sev- 
eral striking speeches, the last of which was made by 
Mgr. Amette, the Credo was sung by those present. The 
archbishop reminded his hearers that, owing to the 
approaching election, in a few weeks they will have a 
powerful weapon in their possession. ‘“ Whoever you 
may be,” he said, “I remind you that your duty is to 
ascertain that the man for whom you vote, will respect 
the Faith of your children, the rights of your families, 
and liberty of teaching,” and he quoted the prayer of 
the Belgian Catholics, which is singularly appropriate at 
the present crisis: ‘From schools without God and from 
teachers without faith, deliver us, O Lord!’” 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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France Will Be Saved 


Paris, Marcu 1, 1910. 


If all the parishes in France are like St. Roch, the 
Faith is not dead among the French. I called on the 
Abbé Peuportier one morning about 9 o’clock, after at- 
tending two Masses in St. Roch’s, of which he is the 
Curé. I found both Masses nearly as well frequented 
as in any of our New York churches. There was a fair 
number of men in the congregation, some of them ap- 
parently wealthy, but others evidently poor. The Abbé 
is a man about forty-five years of age, vivacious, quick 
in action and practical. Although very busy attending 
to his parochial duties with a number of people waiting 
to see him, he received me with the greatest courtesy, 
and at once made me feel at home. I happened to ask 
him if he knew one or two of the clergy who had been 
my classmates fifty years ago, and finding that I had 
studied in St. Sulpice he became specially interested. 

“Oh,” said he, “ you will find several of your old 
schoolmates still living in and around Paris. One, De 
Viollaines, Curé d’Issy died a short time ago, and al- 
though he was curé of a bad district, yet when he died 
the whole population, including the Radicals, turned out 
to honor him. Even the Atheistic mayor was in promi- 
nence at his funeral.” 

“Why was this?” I asked. 

“ Because,” he replied, “he was a man of great zeal 
and took good care of the poor.” 

I was about to leave, knowing M. Peuportier to be 
a very busy man; but “ No, no,” said he, “I'll give you 
a list of curés and canons whom you will know.” Then 
he took down a directory and went through it from begin- 
ning to end, giving me the names that I was very glad 
to get. But I felt ashamed to give him so much trouble, 
and to take up so much of his busy time. 

“Oh,” said he, “ it is nothing, it is a great pleasure!” 

I confess that he gave me a lesson in politeness that I 
shall not soon forget; for I would not have given him so 
much of my time in New York, nor do I know any one 
there that would. How charming, how captivating is 
patient politeness in a strange land! 

The next day, being Sunday, I said Mass in St. Roch’s. 
Before doing so, I assisted at the special Sunday Mass 
for men. There was a large number present, every one 
with a prayer-book; and they sang all through the Mass, 
a low Mass. The curé read the Gospel and preached a 
short, good sermon, and I felt as if I were at home at the 
monthly Communion Mass of the Holy Name Society. 
Then I began my own Mass in a large chapel of the 
church; a special Mass at half past eight for the grown- 
up boys and young men up to the age of twenty, or there- 
abouts. These two Masses are special every Sunday and 
women or girls who go to them must take a back seat. 
Two of the vicars took care of the boys and young men. 
One of them before the Mass told them that an Ameri- 
can priest from New York was going to say it. That 
was a good point, for it made them think of the univer- 
sality of the Church. They were all good-looking, clean 
and intelligent young fellows, very dignified and re- 
spectful and numbered probably one hundred and fifty. 
At the Gospel a vicar read it and preached a short ser- 
mon. Another of the vicars, standing in the rear, an- 
swered the different parts of the Mass, the Credo, the 





> i the Communion with a word of exhortation for 
each. 

Evidently the Curates of St. Roch watch carefully over 
the religious training of the boys; and I suppose they 
do so in the other churches of Paris, as they all do in 
New York. I left St. Roch’s with the remark to the 
vicar that the Faith is not dead in Paris yet. 

“Certainly not,” he replied with emphasis. 

“ But,” I added, “ it is due to the zeal and devotion of 
the clergy.” 

“ Ah! monsieur,” he answered with a blush, “ one does 
only one’s duty.” 

“The zeal and devotion of the clergy;” yes, that’s 
the cause, and to-day there is not in the world a more 
zealous, a more devoted or a more united clergy than the 
clergy of France. The Revolution reformed them in the 
eighteenth century, and destroyed the race of Louis 
XIV’s flunkey bishops and the Abbés de Cour of Louis 
XV’s reign. Buonaparte tried to corrupt the French 
Church in the nineteenth century and had partial success, 
but the other revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and the 
recent “separation” have made them heroes. Compare 
the Gallican bishops of the seventeenth century, all ready 
to go into schism with their king, and the great Bossuet, 
worse than any of them, with the modern ‘prelates all 
united and devoted to the Holy See, and you will realize 
the difference. Paris, in which the Gallican poison was 
working even fifty years ago, is now free from it; and, 
thank God, all is now pure Roman. 

But here’s the old seminary that has done so much to 
help the good work; old St. Sulpice! I went over to see 
it and first entered the church near by. Nothing is 
physically changed there; but on Sundays it is shorn of 
its crown. The three hundred bright seminarians who sang 
the praises of God in it are banished. I stood in the Place 
St. Sulpice, and looked at the old Seminary building. 
The cage is there but the birds have been driven out by 
the Tomcat, who has taken the place of the Goddess of 
Reason. Yes! the cruel, ferocious and lecherous Tom- 
cat is the best symbol of the heartless, cruel and impure 
governing class of modern France! 

The statues of Bossuet of Meaux, Fénelon of Cam- 
bray, Fléchier of Nimes and Massillon of Clermont are 
still on their throne in the centre of the square, but how 
sad they look, in the centre of solitude. The business 
houses that lived on the Seminary also wear a ghomy 
look ; and the people of the neighborhood feel and resent 
the change. I found a respectable man washing his hands 
in the fountain under the feet of Bossuet. 

“What do they do with the old Seminary building?” 
I asked. 

“ Ah! who knows? monsieur,” he answered. 

“Tt was an act of brutal barbarism, ” I said, “to 
drive out the innocent and unoffending Sulpicians, who 
could never be accused of meddling with politics.” 

“You are right, monsieur,” said he. “ We are gov- 
erned by barbarians.” 

I went over to the old Seminary and found a man on 
guard. 
ini What do they do with this building now?” I asked 
nim. 

“ Ah!” said he, “it belongs to the Beaux Arts.” 

“Yes,” said I, “the Government has taken it from 
Christ and transferred it to Venus.” I was surprised to 
find that the Government employé did not resent my re- 
mark, 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ you are an American. I see 
that; for an American bishop was here looking at the 
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Seminary and he spoke as you do. As for me, monsieur, 
I say nothing.” 

In that Seminary lived in my time, Carriére, a very 
great moral theologian; Gosselin, who wrote the classic 
work on the temporal power of the Pope; and Le Hir, 
the greatest orientalist in France in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; to say nothing of the old and the young saints that 
made of it the holiest place in France. If the Sulpicians 
could point to no other records than those which they 
have left at St. Sulpice in Paris and in Issy, they would 
rank as the best directors of seminaries in the world. 

A visit to Issy confirmed me in this conviction. There 
the Sulpicians have their present schools and there they 
devote themselves to their vocation of training the young 
bevites. All the directors assist at all the spiritual exer- 
cises from the early morning meditation to the night 
prayers. The most edifying men in the Seminary are the 
directors; some of them venerable, retired professors of 
seventy, may be seen on their knees at the morning medi- 
tation; and they are with the students in recreation as 
well as at the spiritual exercises. 

If a student leaves St. Sulpice without being a saint, 
it is not the fault of the training or of the example which 
he has received in the holy house. The Sulpicians are the 
men who have formed the modern French clergy. France 
will be saved. Otp St. SULPICE. 


Italy’s Ministry 
Rome, Fesruary 18, 1910. 


After discussing neither deeply nor at great length its 
proposed program, the Italian ministry submitted it to 
the Chambers for a test vote, which resulted in a ma- 
jority of 109. The significance of this vote of confidence 
rests on the fact that it does not show trust in the present 
ministry so much as it betrays among the conservative 
followers of Giolitti and Sonnino a dread of paving the 
way for a cabinet composed of wholly anti-clerical Radi- 
cals and Socialists. The President of the Council has 
given satisfactory assurances to the Catholics that he is 
not aiming at oppression of the Church; the test vote 
therefore was somewhat misleading, for his declaration 
won the adhesion even of some of the Opposition. How- 
ever, it brought out the Government supporters and 
placed in a strong light the particolored Opposition which 
is fundamentally anti-clerical and even subversive. 

Although not all that could be desired to secure the 
permanency of the cabinet, it suffices for the time and 
responds to the country’s call for political peace. The 
discussion of the proposed appropriation for public in- 
struction followed the vote of confidence. It was awaited 
with some curiosity, for the anti-clericals had been 
noisily in favor of lay schools and against the Church; 
but the result did not meet their expectations as the dis- 
cussion came to an end without noteworthy incidents. 
In the course of the debate, a Socialist, aided and abetted 
by the excommunicated priest, Murri, who is one of the 
deputies, clamored for certain reforms in the seminaries ; 
but two Catholic deputies enlightened their ignorance by 
proving that what they were contending for had been 
done by the Pope three years ago. 

The question is probably settled, for the Minister of 
Public Instruction is a lukewarm Freemason and has not 
belied the spirit of free toleration which he professed 
when a member of the communal council of Turin. But 
the whole matter may be brought up again by the Min- 








ister of Grace and Worship, who is an active Freemason 
and may not be as conciliatory in his statements as his 
colleague was. Strife is in the air, and the Catholics 
are vigilant, for the heterogeneous composition of the 
ministry, its program, and the little conftdence inspired 
by the non-Catholic premier do not win their full sym- 
pathy. Fortunately, the Catholics are not now a negli- 
gible quantity as they once were; but they are in a po- 
sition to do something more than make a simple protest 
against the wily proceedings of a certain liberal school 
of the Cavour type, whose resuscitation is being at- 


tempted. 
L’EREMITA. 


On the occasion of the sacerdotal jubilee of the Holy 
Father, the Association for Poor Churches of Rome, 
initiated the work of collecting for the Holy Father a 
quantity of sacred articles, which would be helpful to 
the poor churches. The answer came quickly from all 
parts of the world, and it was equal to the numerous de- 
mands for help, that came to the Vatican. From June 
1, 1909, to the last day of December, there were dis- 
tributed sixty thousand objects for ceremonial uses ; 2,242 
parochial churches profited by it, also 275 missions, 260 
monasteries, and 305 convents. The distribution has yet 
to finish and it is being continued generously. 

The Holy See recently divided Egypt into two vicari- 
ates, detaching the ancient one, which extended over the 
whole length of the Delta, and forming a new one with 
the title of the Delta of the Nile. Whilst the first ancient 
vicariate had its see at Alexandria, the new one is lo- 
cated at Cairo, and the first bishop will be Mgr. Auguste 
Doret, from the Mission of Lyons, who will receive con- 
secration at the end of the month. He will return for 
Easter and take possession of his new office. 

During Lent all the Pontifical Court, and all the car- 
dinals, are present in the Curia every Friday to assist 
at the preaching which takes place in the Vatican by 
the apostolic preacher, who, for this year, is the Rev. 
Father Luca, of Padua, a Capuchin. The Holy Father 
assists, but privately. The first sermon was delivered 
on February 11. 

After the grave document dispatched last month to the 
President of the Catholic Economical Union of Bergamo, 
which cut off authoritatively the controversy, that has for 
so long agitated the Catholic Italian camp, on the subject 
of the alliance of their political opinion with their religious 
faith; another Pontifical document on the same subject is a 
letter of the Cardinal Secretary of State to the Federa- 
tion of the Rural House of Italian Catholics. It repeats 
strongly the ideas already expressed in the preceding 
document and urges this association to take on an open 
and frank Catholic character, which should constitute 
the mark of all its actions, socially and economically. 
Nor must it ever cease, it says, to be first and above 
all, Catholic. In importance this document surpasses 
evidently the limits of the occasion which inspired it, and 
constitutes a judgment and a general rule. Besides, it is 
well understood that in particular cases it is intended to 
leave the solution of the difficulty to the judgment of 
the local bishop. It is certain that in regard to the Italian 
movement, the Pontiff’s skilful and seasonable admoni- 
tions constituted the remedy of many dangers, which 
without blame to anyone, were beginning to take root 
to the evident damage of the life itself of the same move- 
ment. 
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Princess Marie of Denmark 


StockHoLtm, MArcH 1, 1910. 


Among the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark is 
the smallest, possessing, however, a real importance, 
on account of the members of its family who have oc- 
cupied, and still occupy, many of the most prominent 
thrones in Europe. It is a Danish princess. who is Queen 
of England, and her elder sister is the Empress Dowager 
of Russia. A brother of the present king reigns in 
Greece, and a son of King Frederic has been called to 
reign on the Norwegian throne. 

We find, in this family, united by affection, and cos- 
mopolitan in their acts, all the leading countries of Eu- 
rope represented, and it is not astonishing that France 
also has its place. When in 1885 Prince Waldemar, son 
of the fiery King Christian, and brother of the present 
king, married in Paris, the Princess Marie d’Orléans, 
it not only carried French traditions into Denmark, but 
it also broke the prejudice, which for three hundred 
years had not allowed any Catholic princess to become 
a member of the Royal House of Denmark. The Prin- 
cess Marie’s cousin is that generous Queen Amélie of 
Portugal, famous not only for her intelligence and her 
energy, but for the tragedy which tore from her her hus- 
band and eldest son, and gave her the opportunity to 
show once again her magnanimity and her many Chris- 
tian virtues. Her brother, Prince Henri d‘Orléans, is 
universally known for his daring and clever voyages of 
exploration, for whom, unhappily, death came too soon. 

When Princess Marie arrived in Denmark it did not 
take her long to gain all hearts; her father-in-law, the 
old King Christian, showed particularly a deep affection 
for his daughter-in-law. It is said the princess exercised 
a great influence with the king on political questions, but 
it was not so much in this domain as in his private life 
that her influence is found. Some small acts of her life 
are sufficient to show her great popularity. 

The Parisian newspaper, /’Eclair, relates that when a 
French squadron was anchored off Copenhagen, the 
princess one morning saw a sailor in a grocer’s shop 
yelling in French, the shop-keeper answering in Danish. 
Seeing the distress of her humble compatriot the princess 
came to his help. 

“Well, my friend, it is not easy to make yourself 
understood,” she said to him, and placing him quickly 
at his ease, offered to interpret for him. Side by side, 
they made their purchases. In leaving the good lady the 
sailor thanked her warmly, after having confided that 
he was the chef of the admiral’s ship and had been sent 
to buy the provisions for a grand gala dinner that was 
to be given on board. That same evening the dinner 
came off on the ship, and among the select party present 
was the princess. At the beginning of the meal, the ad- 
miral offered her the menu, which she pushed away 
gently with the remark: “Useless. I know all that it 
contains,” and went on to enumerate the courses. 

The admiral was puzzled, but thought it best to ob- 
serve a diplomatic silence. The princess ate with a good 
appetite and praised the cooking with such enthusiasm, 
that at the end she asked if she could congratulate the chef. 
Judge the surprise of the latter, when presented he rec- 
ognized that she was his gracious interpreter. His con- 
fusion was equalled by the admiral’s astonishment in 
learning the answer to his previous curiosity. 

Among the poor of Copenhagen, or more exactly, of 
all Denmark, the princess was truly loved, because they 








soon understood that she gave not only her gold, but 
also her heart full of ardor and generosity. Every year 
she donated considerable sums to a society in order to 
organize Christmas feasts for the poor children, and 
she would assist personally at all festivals where the 
children were gathering together, resembling a Christ- 
mas angel herself. The princess would disappear during 
the hours she passed with the little ones, there only 
remained a woman with a large heart. 

One day, six years ago, she arrived at a Christmas- 
tree party just as the children were starting to eat. 
Separated from the other children was a little girl, seven 
years old, eating alone, and crying because she was not 
allowed to be with the others, as she was very dirty and 
clothed in rags. The princess sat down on the bench be- 
side the poor child and talked so’ amiably that the little 
one was cheered, and when the meal was finished, the 
child placed her arms around the princess’ neck and 
kissed her to thank her. The next day the princess sent 
her valet to the child’s parents, and had her placed in a 
children’s home, where she still is, and she is known 
under the name of Princess Marie’s protégée. 

One rainy day, some years ago, Princess Marie, in re- 
turning from a riding school, took, as she frequently did, 
the tramway, in order to get home; all the seats were 
occupied, when an old woman got on, but none of the 
men inside got up to offer her a seat. 

“There is room on the outside,” said the conductor. 

“ Then I will go up,” said the princess, and turning to 
the old woman, she added, “ and you can sit here.” At 
once a dozen well-dressed men got up but the princess 
refused to accept a place, adding: “ You have no need 
to get up on account of me,” and in spite of the rain, 
stood all the way back on the outside of the tramway. 

In the history of the charities of Copenhagen, Princess 
Marie occupied a place apart, and a sale at which she 
was not present, was not considered a success. The 
Catholic institutions at Copenhagen were an object of 
great solicitude to her, particularly the “ Mariahemmet ”’ 
(Home of Mary), founded by the well-known convert, 
Baron Stampe Charisimo. One evening when a hundred 
poor women and Catholic mothers were gathered together 
for a “ Mariahemmet” meeting, the princess, in a most 
amiable manner, served tea and cakes, and talked with 
the old people. 

In the same way the princess gained by her kind- 
heartedness all hearts. She knew how to act with tact 
in all delicate situations, and that tact was often put to 
the proof, as she was the only Catholic princess in a 
Protestant court. Her religious duties as a Catholic 
she fulfilled conscientiously, and gave the Princess Mar- 
guerite, her daughter, a good Catholic education. 

“In spite of everything,” writes the Catholic news- 
paper, the Nordisk Ugeblad, “ it is a particularly consol- 
ing remembrance for her relatives, and for us, her co- 
religionists, that the last words of Princess Marie were 
a cry for a benediction. May God give His blessing to 
her also, and give her his light and peace.” 

Baron G. AVONFELT. 





Hon Richard D. Kerens, Ambassador to Austria, has 
given $20,000, for free beds for the poor in the hospital 
of the Medical Department of the University of St. Louis. 
This is in addition to his recent gift of a similar amount to 
the Newsboys’ Home. Mrs. Kerens, who was manager 
of a bazaar for the Industrial School of the Sisters of 
Charity, has presented the Sisters with $30,000 as the 
proceeds of that enterprise. 
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Do Catholics Buy Books? 


Frequently the complaint of the Catholic publicist and 
publisher is heard that Catholics do not support the 
press—that they do not subscribe for newspapers, peri- 
odicals, or buy books on Catholic subjects. We could 
never comprehend the reasons for this complaint. We 
have known several men who have grown rich by selling 
books to Catholics, and they were not always very cheap 
‘books, but, as a rule, rather expensive. 

Not long ago we had occasion to notify our readers 
that a firm, selling a work of two volumes under one 
cover, with the title of “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” was 
only giving, for a high price, a medley of things which 
had already been published, some of them many years 
ago. So confident was the purveyor of this book of a 
sale among Catholics that he had ordered 5,000 copies 
from the publishers! 

Now comes another publication on a more grandiose 
scale—a reprint of de Montor’s “ Lives and Times of the 
Roman Pontiffs,” in ten volumes, at $10 a volume, and 
an edition de luxe, limited to fifty sets, at $100 a volume. 

De Montor died in 1849, and yet his name appears on 
the circular announcing this reprint of his work, along 
with the names of living persons, as though he 
were still the living author of it. The book appeared as 
early as 1843, and in 1867 it was announced in D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co.’s catalogue of new books as a publication 
in two octavo volumes, with forty steel engravings, vary- 
ing in price from $14 to $25, according to the quality of 
the ‘binding. 

De Montor was a distinguished Catholic publicist, but 
his work was simply a collection of biographies of the 
popes, written in a popular style, without pretense to 
much learning or research. Since his day the history 





of the popes may be said to have been written in a schol- 
arly and scientific manner for the first time, and it is a 
great pity that publishers should be content with a work 
so long out of date, and so inadequate for a subject of 
such vast importance. 

Usually, when the sellers of such books offer them 
to possible purchasers, they insist very strongly on the 
fact that the works bear the nihil obstat or imprimatur 
of some prelate, as if an imprimatur implied anything 
more than that the contents of the book are satisfactory, 
so far as doctrinal or moral teaching is concerned. An 
imprimatur is not meant to be a certificate of scholarship 
or of research, and much less does it imply that a work 
published before the era of historical study and criticism 
can satisfy the scholarly inquirer of to-day. Least of 
all is it fair to the prelates who, in the line of their of- 
ficial duties, affixed their imprimatur and signature to 
any book, to appeal to these as a justification of fancy 
and extravagant prices, which are altogether out of pro- 
portion, not only to the contents, but even also to the 
material make-up of such books. 

So long as high-priced subscription books of this na- 
ture find a sale among Catholics, it is unreasonable to 
complain that Catholics do not buy books, or support the 
press. 


French Frauds 


France has suddenly, on the eve of the general election, 
discovered a gigantic fraud which our predecessor, The 
Messenger, in its issue of February, 1908, had already 
adumbrated in unmistakable terms. 


“Seven years ago,” then wrote Father Campbell, “ the 
Prime Minister of France, Waldeck-Rousseau, had a 
vision. He saw the Goddess of Plenty rise above the 
ruins of the confiscated estates of the Religious Orders, 
and he promised the nation that prosperity would pour 
dewn in showers upon the people; the dissatisfied work- 
ingmen would revel in the riches which were waiting 
for them behind the convent walls; and every old person 
in France, respectable or otherwise, would be provided 
with a pension. There were at least a billion of francs 
available in the properties of the congregations, which 
had no legal right to exist. They had never been au- 
thorized. He was a lawyer and he declared that the seiz- 
ure would be strictly in accordance with law. The 
Government had only to reach out its hands and help 
itself. He died before he realized his scheme. ee 
The world had almost forgotten about the seizure of the 
convents in the spoliation of the churches that has since 
supervened. The memory of the first crime now comes 
back to us in the lurid figures of a report just presented 
to Parliament. It is a revelation that makes one gasp, 
and wonder how a Government that not only permits but 
authorizes such proceedings can stand. This work of 
confiscation has been going on for six years, and not one 
word had so far been vouchsafed by the looters during 
all that time, as to what they were doing. At last, after 
reiterated demands, a report addressed to the President 
of the Republic, has been handed in; but it stops at De- 
cember 31, 1906; that is one year ago. What they have 
accomplished during these twelve months is absolutely 
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withheld from public knowledge. But what the report 
admits with regard to the time it is supposed to cover 
ought to send a shiver down the spine of every French- 
man. It acknowledges, in the first place, that the Gov- 
ernment has advanced to the spoilers, to accelerate the 
work, the amazing sum of 8,368,241 francs. Moreover, 
on December 31, 1906, when all the accounts were closed, 
the results of the liquidations were as follows: The 
liquidators had paid into the Public Administrator’s Of- 
fice 14,227,770 francs. They had, besides, on hand, 445,- 
000 francs, plus a certain number of Government cer- 
tificates belonging to different congregations. But it was 
declared that up to December 31, 1906, the sale of the 
property of the congregations had produced 32,380,000 
francs. What has become of the 17,717,230 francs not 
paid in? Had that vast amount been absorbed in the cost 
of liquidation, and how?” 


Father Campbell proceeds to show that the enormous 
lawyers’ fees run up to 1,000,671 francs. ‘“ One of the 
most barefaced things in this so-called report,” he writes, 
“is that there is no way of finding out what the liquida- 
tors got. In fact, they resent being asked for an account- 
ing. But if the lawyers gobbled a million, it is clear that 
the liquidators demanded and got much more.” 

A Paris despatch to the New York Times, dated March 
10, confirms Father Campbell’s forecast of two years ago, 
for it states that the Government has accepted an inter- 
pellation regarding the scandal which developed with the 
discovery of a shortage of two million dollars in the ac- 
counts of M. Duez, one of the liquidators of the Church 
properties taken over by the State. The Paris Journal 
gives some interesting figures regarding the deterioration 
of the property of non-authorized congregations and 
teaching orders which former Premier Waldeck-Rous- 
seau originally estimated would realize two hundred 
million dollars—le milliard—for the State. After in- 
ventories were made the estimated figures were reduced 
to one hundred million and subsequently to fifty million 
dollars, when the Church issued a decree of excommuni- 
cation against the purchasers. As a matter of fact the 
gross receipts thus far from this property amount to 
only nineteen million dollars, of which sum $13,200,000 
has been expended in the adjudication of claims against 
the property and in other costs, including attorneys’ fees, 
expenditures and commissions to the liquidators. After 
two years’ work, the French Government found that it 
had made a profit of only $38,000 from its efforts during 
that long period to sell property which was sup- 
posed when the Law of Associations was originally 
passed to be worth, roughly, two hundred million dollars. 

These disheartening figures confirm the forecast made 
over and over again by French Catholic journals and 
reviews in the past ten years that the spoliation of the 
Religious Orders would be of little or no profit to the 
Government, because these communities were generally 
poor, living cheaply from hand to mouth, having heavy 
mortgages on their property, because litigation would 
absorb large sums, and because the liquidating agents of 
a robber government must be expected to rob for them- 








selves. To all these unanswerable forecasts the secular 
press turned a deaf ear until the colossal robberies of 


Duez, Lecouturier, and Martin Gauthier, which have 
lately created a sensation comparable to the Panama, 


Dreyfus and Boulanger affairs. What new catastrophe 
is needed to open the eyes of the non-Catholic world to 
the fact most clear to all well-informed Catholics, the 
tremendous pecuniary loss inflicted upon France by the 
suppression of religious congregations. What the pro- 
letariate of that benighted country gets out of all this 
plunder is a great increase in taxation due to the necessity 
of providing new schools, new orphan asylums, new 
charitable institutions of all kinds, with well-salaried of- 
ficials in place of unsalaried religious, and above all, now 
that religion is taboo in France, new prisons and many of 
them, 


One Kind of Fishing 


Some fish appear in great shoals only at certain sea- 
sons where at other times they are so scarce that they 
hardly appear in the net or nibble at the hook; others 
are protected by the game warden from dynamiters or 
unlicensed trollers. But, alas, others there are with no 
effective protection at any season and they seem to be 
always present in shoals. They are the fish that gulp 
down greedily whatever a flaring advertisement may 
offer as bait. In comparison with them, the freg, which 
bolts a bit of red flannel and the crab which clings to a 
ham-bone are paragons of prudence. 

A periodical has its advertising rates, which are steeper 
as its circulation increases, yet how many columns are 
devoted to clap-trap advertising often masked as the most 
altruistic philanthropy ! 

The old style of hoaxing the dear public consisted in 
an offer made by a “returned missionary ” to send posi- 
tively without charge, a prescription which he picked up 
among the head hunters of Borneo or some other out- 
landish people. The remedy from so worthy a source 
offered so charitably must be worth having, it must be 
sent for. And when it came, it proved to contain various 
familiar ingredients—and one ounce (more or less) of 
pulverized zip-boom-bah root, or its near relation. 

Further correspondence brought out the fact that the 
“ missionary ” had brought back with him a quantity of 
the precious drug, which he was willing to part with at 
cost, purely out of love for his fellowman. The inquirer 
would forward the exact cost and receive in return a 
package which could be refilled at the nearest sawmill. 
Fish number one. 

Nowadays, the dear public are taken more into the 
advertiser’s confidence. Anybody suffering from rheu- 
matism, chilblains, ossification of the brain pan, neurosis 
or galloping senility will learn, free of charge, of a safe, 
sure, speedy specific upon writing, etc. Finding in him- 
self many if not all of the advertised symptoms, he writes 
and learns what he should have known already, that 
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Professor Bleedem’s boomite (to be had of all druggists) 
will do the job for him. Fish number two. 

Some good soul, who must have had an annual cele- 
bration on December 28, saw a cure assured under prom- 
ise of a money payment in case of failure. If our memory 
serves us, he lived in Ohio, or possibly in a nearby State. 
Buoyed up by the promised cure, he invested in the 
remedy and waited more or less patiently for the cure 
that did not come. Then he demanded the forfeit and 
went to law to get it. Of course, he had no case. When 
small boys are drowning out a gopher, the number of 
pailfuls of water required to effect the desired result is 
regularly “one more.” The healers had a similar argu- 
ment at hand. Who told him how much of the cure he 
had to take? 

They stood by their guarantee, but they had never pre- 
tended to say how many bottles or how much time might 
be needed to restore his health. Why did he drop the 
medicine and thus spoil the treatment? He should have 
kept at it until he was cured or dead, and then lay the 
facts before the defendants. Fish number three. 

Since health is so precious it is easy to understand how 
poor invalids will clutch at a tiny straw, but the ghoulish- 
ness of those that prey upon them defies description. 
What costs us nothing is worth what we pay, says the 
sagebrush philosopher. Very few sane people are ear- 
nestly bent on throwing away privately what they have 
honestly obtained. Extraordinary offers of goods at far 
less than cost when made by unknown and irresponsible 
people may well make us pause and think, lest we fall 
victims to the attractive bait, and thereby qualify for 
membership in the mighty shoal. Yes, one kind of fish- 
ing always flourishes. 


A Divorce Judge on Divorce 


In England proceedings for divorce are confined to a 
division of the High Court of Justice. They are, there- 
fore, somewhat expensive; and a few months ago it was 
proposed, in the interest of the poor, to grant jurisdiction 
in the matter to the county courts. The proposal was 
referred to a Royal Commission for examination, and 
Sir John Bingham, President of the Divorce Division of 
the High Court, has been giving testimony worthy of 
being pondered carefully. He expressed his decided 
dislike for the law he administers; and, stating explicitly 
that he was regarding the matter, not from the view- 
point of religion, but from that of public policy, he as- 
serted that, if the welfare of the community at large be 
considered, the breaking mf the marriage-tie is a much 
greater evil than the enduring by individuals of many of 
those things on which pleas for divorce are based. He 
held that religion could make this possible, and called 
attention to the small number of Catholics appearing in his 
court. He added that the condition of Ireland to which the 
English divorce laws did not extend, seemed to him at 
least not less happy than that of England. The remarriage 








of divorced persons is to his mind contrary to the public 
welfare. He considered the proposed extension most un- 
desirable, since it would set up so many different stand- 
ards of judgment in the matter, the tendency of which 
would be to admit more and more readily pleas altogether 
sentimental, and amongst such he included “ mental an- 
guish,” with which we are so familiar in parts of this 
country. He was utterly opposed to the making of a 
sentence of five years’ imprisonment, a ground for di- 
vorce. To expose the criminal who had received the 
strict sentence of the law, to the additional penalty of 
the loss of his wife, would be unjust; and he thought 
that this view would prevent judges from imposing ade- 
quate sentences on crime. 


An English Sacred Concert 


Good Friday is celebrated in London in various ways. 
Last year Mr. H. Bernhardt determined to help the cele- 
bration. He is a concert-director, and he applied to the 
lessees of the Lyceum Theatre for their house for a 
sacred concert. He was told he could have it for fifty 
pounds, if the concert was to be really sacred. He as- 
sured them it was, and the bargain was struck. Mr. 
Bernhardt then put up his bills, setting forth the names of 
the performers at the sacred concert. Among these were 
Miss Marie Tempest, Mrs. Lewis Waller, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. Bransby Williams and others, excellent 
artists, but not associated in the public mind with things 
sacred. The managing director of the Lyceum cancelled 
the contract on the grounds that Mr. Bernhardt’s idea 
of a sacred concert was evidently not one likely to be 
approved by the Lord Chamberlain and that its realiza- 
tion in their house would cause his company the loss of 
their lease and get them into other difficulties. There- 
upon Mr. Bernhardt sued the Lyceum Company for 
damages. Mrs. Lewis Waller testified that Mr. Brough 
and Mr. Williams were quite capable of giving a per- 
formance that would be acceptable to an audience on 
Good Friday. This, no doubt, is perfectly true; but 
whether their performance would have been acceptable 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, is another question. 
We are not told what Miss Tempest’s turn was to have 
been. Mrs. Waller was to have recited: “ How Old 
Harry won the Victoria Cross,” as something quite in 
harmony with the day. Mr. Richard Temple stated that 
he was to have recited a Psalm of David. He could re- 
cite psalms very well, he added, but he was also good at 
comic pieces, and he thought the public preferred to hear 
him in these. The trial did not bring out how Mr. 
Brough and Mr. Williams were to have done their sacred 
turns; though the Secretary of the National Sunday 
League thought they might have given suitable selections 
from Shakespeare and Dickens without offence. The 
jury gave a provisional verdict for the concert-director ; 
but the judge reserved the decision on points of law. 
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An Anglican Oversight 


The London Church Times gravely informs an in- 
quirer that, though Pius IX by his bull, “ Jneffabilis 
Deus,” settled for Roman Catholics the question of the 
Immaculate Conception, the English Church has made no 
declaration on the subject. To those who recognize the 
vigor of the Church of England as a teaching Church, this 
must be a surprise, yet am examination of the long series 
of doctrinal decisions with which, since the Reformation, 
it has protected the purity of its primitive faith, will 
show the Church Times to be strictly correct. Could not 
a case be prepared for the Court of Appeal or for the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to which dog- 
matic definitions seem to belong? Or at least could not 
a resolution be carried in the English Church Union? 
Evidently something should be done to remove this stain 
upon its faith and to protest against the errors of Rome. 


Away From Ireland 


Though I’m far and very far away from Ireland— 
There’s a knot of purple thistles on a cliff above the sea, 
Like a silver censer flaming between the sky and me, 
The blood-red bells of fuchsias swing around a cabin 

door 
Where the yellow sunlight showers down to flood the 
earthen floor— 
Far away and very far away in Ireland. 


Though I’m far and very far away from Ireland— 

There’s a grey rock ’mid the heather where the bees 
hum all the day 

Across its mossy shoulder trails a crimson briar spray 

Like a craobh of ancient Ogham locked beneath Time’s 
magic key 

But the beauty of its message is as clear as dawn 
to me— 

Far away and very far away in Ireland. 


Though I’m far and very far away from Ireland— 
There’s a turf-cart standing idle in a quiet village street, 
The hens roosting on its axle in the shadow from the 


heat ; ‘ 
There’s a barefoot boy beside it looking out across 
the sea, 


And the birds have far more trouble for the morrow’s 
morn than he— 
Far away and very far away in Ireland. 


Though I’m far and very far away from Ireland— 

If the black hand of misfortune had gripped my heavy 
heart, 

If the red blisters of disgrace had made my pale cheeks 
smart, 

I’d little heed the trouble or the blame that lay on me 

If climbing on a white road between golden whins I’d be 

Far away and very far away in Ireland. 
CanHAL O’ByRNE. 





LITERATURE 


Eight Essays on Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. The Hispanic 
Society of America, New York, 1910. 

These two volumes contain pretty nearly all there is to be 
said concerning the great modern Spanish master. They make 
pleasant reading for his admirers, yet the material, with one 
exception, is not new, and one gets a little tired of the repetition 
in various languages of facts and opinions with which one has 
been familiarly acquainted. The appreciations are written in 
English, French, Spanish and German. The value of the work 
lies in its comprehensiveness and in its exhaustiveness of the 
subject. Seven essays from the pens of Spanish, French and 
American critics make up the first volume. The second contains 
one lecture, unprinted up to the present, excerpts from the daily 
papers, a complete account of the attendance at the Sorolla 
Exhibition in New York (February 4 to March 9, 1909: total 
number of visitors, 159,831), and a detailed catalogue of the 
paintings shown at this exhibition. The books are illustrated 
throughout with numerous reproductions, not all equally satis- 
factory. The first essay, by Aureliano de Beruete, the Velasquez 
authority and Sorolla’s friend, is marked by careful, thoughtful, 
discriminate investigation and scrutiny. Historically and crit- 
ically, it deserves the place given it. (“ Joaquin Sorolla y Bas- 
tida,” La Lectura, Enero, 1901, Madrid.) Next in order, as 
in value, is Camille Mauclair’s: “M. Sorolla y Bastida” (Art 
et Décoration, Octobre, 1906, Paris), also the production of a 
thinker, and of one who has profound and wide knowledge 
of the matter in hand. Henri Rochefort’s “Un Astre qui se 


léve” is brief, enthusiastic and falls rather flat. (L’/ntran- 
sigeant, 28 Juin, 1906, Paris). Leonard Williams’ is good but 
rather diffuse (Introduction to the Catalogue. The Art of 


Joaquin Sorolla, New York, 1909) and the lengthy excursion 
into the past history of Spanish painting, in the way it is 
treated, does not seem to bear a direct enough relation upon 
the main subject. Elizabeth Luther Cary’s estimate is intelli- 
gent and appreciative (New York Times, 14 February, 1909) ; 
James Gibbons Huneker’s (New York Sun, 14 February, 1909), 
picturesque and slightly—picaresque. Christian Brinton’s con- 
tribution, from the Jnternational Studio, March, 1909, a valuable 
and judicious article, is one of the best in our own tongue, 
though we take some objection to his appraisal of Sorolla as 
a portrait painter. Certainly, portraiture is not Sorolla’s strong 
point, his likenesses are impressions like all his work, but he 
stamps these faces with an incredible air of alertness and living 
life: fleeting as the expression may be, at the moment of 
painting it stood for a vivid and intense actuality. Hals alone 
similarly arrests this transient flash of quickened being. Wil- 
liam Starkweather, with his lecture in print, adds to the sum 
total of information some pleasant and intimate details of 
Sorolla the man, his working habits, his tastes, his children, 
his scholars. He takes us to Valencia, to the Cabafial, and to 
far, world-sequestered Javea. In the way of description and 
criticism the essayists leave us exactly where we were before. 

In 1910 one knows one’s Sorolla by heart. He is the great 
light of modern Spanish painting, “peintre and rien que peintre” 
and, in saying that, we mean that he owns a power so great 
no man draws it forth out of his own treasure. He is an im- 
pressionist in the best and truest sense of the word. He works 
out of doors, as the men of 1860 discovered one must necessarily 
do, if one is to command the earth and the waters thereof, the 
sunshine and the winds of heaven. He draws miraculously 
(which is part of his gift as a painter), he has attained, through 
incessant practice, to abnormal skill and fearlessness of the 
brush; his color would be marvelous were it not so simple: 
a clear, light palette of pure tones, with deeper vibrations for 
robustness; and he is so in love with sea and sky, youth and 
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life, “the feast and holiday of the waters and the sunshine,” 
that he conjures up for many of us a world of long-dead 
summers. Camille Mauclair looks almost with wonder on the 
beautiful wet bodies, the shining flesh and the innocent idylls on 
the shore: “Pas de volupté,” is his comment. “La joyeuse 
chasteté, préférant le renforcement des jeux physiques a l’usure 
de l'amour, conserve, affine et exalte ces corps imprégnés 
du sel de la mer salubre and cinglés par le vent du large.” 
Why have none of these critics said what a strong influence 
Sorolla has had on our own painters, when the frequenting of 
exhibitions of contemporary painting demonstrates this simple 
fact. to the naked eye? G. F. P. 





The Last American Frontier. By Freperick Locan Paxson, 
Junior Professor of American History in the University of 
Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 
net. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to an historical account 
of what so recently was yet can never be again. The last war- 
like stand has been made by the wretched remnants of the Indian 
tribes which, almost within the memory of the living, roamed 
at will from the Alleghenies to the South Sea. Less than a cen- 
tury ago Detroit was waiting to hear the war-cry of the savage, 
and seventy years ago Illinois was the scene of Indian hostilities. 
But, decade by decade, sometimes year by year, the Indians, con- 
tinuously driven forward from the East, and as continuously 
pressed back from the Pacific, found their freedom of movement 
gradually restricted until now they are penned in like the buffalo, 
a few scattered here and there, the objects of a mild curiosity, 
now stabled and foddered by hands once raised against them. 

This is the story of “The Last American Frontier.” Great 
names appear on its pages, names made famous in the halls of 
Congress or on the battlefield. Too often names cannot be 
given, for they were of the hardy pioneers whose memory sur- 
vives only in the deeds which they accomplished. Full of the 
romantic life of the Wild West, yet written with sobriety and 
precision, the book preserves tales of daring which are still re- 
counted by a few hoary veterans around the firesides in what was 
to children sixty years ago the Great American Desert. The 
Oregon emigrants, the Mormons, the Forty-niners, with the 
gold-seekers of later days, the prairie schooners on the Santa 
Fé trail and the Pony Express, all receive notice for their share 
in changing the ever-varying position of that frontier, until it 
wholly disappeared with the advent of the transcontinental rail- 
ways. 





The Dominion of New Zealand, by Sir Artuur P. Dovuctas, 
Bt. Boston: Littlefield, Brown & Company. 

This is not an easy book to classify. It is not descriptive, 
though it is not without its pleasing descriptions. It is not 
historical. It gives some of the history of New Zealand; but 
it omits much, especially concerning the great native revolt 
and the collapse of Anglican missions. It does not deal pro- 
fessedly with the natural history of the islands; nevertheless 
it gives a good deal of information on the subject. We would 
put it in the class of useful books compiled, rather than written 
without any pretence to literary quality. It gives one a 
fairly comprehensive view of New Zealand as it is, and of 
its development during the last thirty years, and particularly 
of the peculiar industrial legislation in which it has been 
the pioneer, and which has made its name famous. The book 
seems to have been designed for the benefit of agricultural 
immigrants, rather than for the outside world. To the for- 
mer the abundant statistics, of the appendix especially, will 
be most helpful. The latter would be glad to learn more of 
the commerce and finance of the Dominion, and of the two 
great steamship companies, the Union and the New Zealand 
Shipping, remarkable enterprises in a people that do not yet 








We should like to see statistics of the 
cities, of their population, buildings, etc. The pictures are 
not calculated to flatter the patriotic New Zealander. For 
example, that facing page 22 cannot give a fair idea of the 
port of Auckland. The foreground is taken up with the 
sterns of two small coasting steamers of about a thousand 
tons with a small warehouse between them; in the middle 
distance are two steamers still smaller; but not even a sug- 
gestion is given of the great ocean liners that sail from it. 
This is the more remarkable, as the author is a sailor, a 
retired iieutenant of the British Navy. Still, as we have said, 
the book is a useful one and will well repay perusal. 


number a million. 





Ireland’s Great Future (Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker) 
has been discovered by Ciara SmitTH in the apocryphal Book 
of Enoch, a compilation of rabbinical legends and apocalyptic 
extravagances, interpolated and colored by early Christian sec- 
taries. But Mrs. Smith is sure that Enoch was the source of 
all revelation and Ireland was his central theme, though Hal- 
ley’s Comet and the North Pole divided his attention with 
Orange and Green, Old Age Pensions and the drink traffic. 
We gather that Irishmen are the true seed of Jacob, and Ire- 
land, the seat of Judgment and the holy mountain, will, with 
the aid of ozone from her American daughter, “rise from her 
present position, receive the homage of the world and solve 
the riddle of the universe.” This she will do by means of true 
science, but what this is, or why the Dublin firm published this 
marvelous mixture, remains unsolved. 





El Hombre tal cual es por Ex Papre Ropotro J. Meyer 
de la Compafiia de Jestis, Traduccién del Inglés por el P. 
MANUEL Peypocu de la misma Compafiia. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
70 cents, net. 

This is a Spanish version of the first volume of “ The Science 
of the Saints” from the pen of the Rev. Rudolph J. Meyer, S.J. 
The Spanish language being so justly famed for the theological 
soundness, abundance and variety of its ascetical literature, it is 
no slight testimonial to the worth of this precious volume that it 
should be selected to appear in the company of such master- 
pieces of the spiritual life. 

The distinguished author needs no better introduction to 
Spanish readers than this one book, which is sure to call forth a 
demand for the translation of the whole series. Beginning with 
the knowledge of self, the most difficult to acquire, as it is at 
the same time the most necessary knowledge, the learner ad- 
vances step by step along the way of perfection to the goal of 
the new life, the life of charity, which perfects in us the divine 
likeness. We are impelled to commend with special earnestness 
the lessons on character (pp. 211, ff.), which reveal exceptional 
skill in reading and sifting souls. The translator has made all 
devout readers of Spanish his debtors by the fidelity with which 
these lessons on the interior life have been clothed in sonorous 
Castilian. 

The Life of the Blessed Julie Billiart, Foundress of the In- 
stitute of the Sisters of Notre Dame. By a Member of the Same 
Society. Edited by the late Farner James Crare, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. Net, $2.50. 

No more appropriate memorial of the beatification of the Ven- 
erable Julie Billiart could have been given us than this second 
edition of her life. That an unlettered peasant should have 
planned the organization of one of the great teaching bodies 
of the Church and achieved a work in the educational world 
that has withstood all the attacks of a hundred years of 
novelty and still maintains its vigor is truly a miracle. Her 
holy life—an illustration of her favorite saying: “How good 
the good God is!”—is full of incident more romantic than the 
three-volume novel of former days. We recommend this life 
to all teachers, lay as well as religious. 
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Panama and the Canal. By ALrFren 
B. Hatt and CLarence L. Cuester. New 
York: Newson & Co., 27-29 West Twenty- 
third Street. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Although modestly styled a book for 
young readers, it will impart a world of in- 
formation to the majority of American 
citizens, Tracing the history of the isth- 
mus from the days of Columbus through 
the vicissitudes of the rule of the Span- 
iards, the raids of the buccaneers, the ill- 
advised attempts at colonization and the 
disputes of cabinets to final independence 
and the threshold of a bright future, the 
authors give us a series of pen pictures as 
thrilling as any child could crave; but they 
have done even more, for they have em- 
bellished the already attractive text with 
photogravures which it is a delight to 
study. The book is intended for supple- 
mentary reading in schools; we desire and 
expect for it a much wider scope of useful- 
ness and pleasure. It contains a wealth of 
knowledge ready to be assimilated. Though 
not burdened with dry statistical tables, it 
gives us such an insight into Panama as it 
is to-day, its people and prospects, and the 
progress on the interoceanic canal, with 
some details of the labor involved, that old 
and young may derive knowledge and en- 
joyment from a perusal of Panama and 
the Canal. 





Blessed Mary of the Angels. By Rev. 
Georce O’Netmt, S.J. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

This is a life that recalls the combina- 
tion of faith, fervor and literary skill of 
Montalembert’s “St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary.” It is more difficult to tell, for the 
Carmelite nun, spending forty-one of her 
fifty-six years of life in a single convent, 
offered no such brilliant contrasts as the 
royal daughter of Hungary and Princess of 
Thuringia; and the inner court of the King 
of Kings in which she dwelt demanded of 
her biographer a more intimate knowledge 
and delicate appreciation of the niceties of 
the spiritual life than was possessed even 
by Montalembert. Father O’Neill has met 
the requirements in a way that will make 
his work a practical handbook for followers 
of the spiritual life and profitable also to 
those outside the walls, to whom its artis- 
tic grace cannot fail to commend it. 

Born in 1661, of a family doubly en- 
nobled—her father, Count of Fontenella, 
was first cousin to St. Aloysius of Gon- 
zaga—Marianna de Fontenella had shown, 
with practical ability, strength of character 
and humble piety, an intense love of the 
Crucified Saviour that compelled self-cru- 
cifixion, when at fifteen she overcame all 
Opposition to enter the Carmelite Convent 
of Santa Cristina at Turin. Her extraor- 
dinary mortifications thereafter and her in- 
timate converse with the Unseen, her mir- 
acles and prophecies and the marvellous 





influence she exercised on the outer world 
of kings and courts and people, even in 
battle-fields and sieges, may seem strange 
to a pleasure-loving and skeptical age, but 
the writer, wisely indifferent to worldly 
standards, faithfully sets down the life she 
lived, trimming in naught the wings of 
truth to the measure of those who witness 
its flight on lower levels. 

It was an age of faith, and a breath from 
its atmosphere is a refreshing and not un- 
needed stimulant. Mary of the Angels 
found also in the Novitiate Louisa of 
Mercy, who as Louise, Duchess de la Val- 
liére, had fled from the frivolous court of 
Louis XIV to find peace in penitence under 
the coarse habit of the Carmelites. Mary 
of the Angels could promptly wake from 
ecstasy at the call of obedience to give 
practical directions on domestic details or 
wise counsel to the princes of Savoy on 
high affairs of state. ‘“ She did not lead 
armies, but she stayed them, and all her 
power was in peace.” Her promise, soon 
fulfilled, that King Victor of Savoy would 
obtain a favorable treaty of peace from 
Louis XIV, if Turin were consecrated to 
St. Joseph, originated the Consecration of 
the whole Church to St. Joseph and the 
Feast of his Patronage. 

But the true interest of this biography, 
the first in English of this remarkable 
saint, lies in the soul-battles waged and 
the treaties of celestial peace established 
within the cloister walls, It was a drama 
of Divine Love, and as far as language can 
set it forth, it has found a fitting setting. 
It is a happy omen that a Professor of 
English Literature in the new National 
University of Ireland should signalize the 
assumption of his chair by the publication 
of such a book. M. K. 





A New Commandment. By Mary 
Foote CouGcHiin. Chicago: The Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd. 

The charity of the Church is all-em- 
bracing, for it is the charity of Christ. 
The helpless and destitute infant, and the 
not less helpless and destitute grandame, 
draw from its inexhaustible sources, as do 
the wounded soldier on the battlefield, and 
the pest-stricken artisan in the lazaretto. 
Yet, though woman’s noble heart is most 
responsive to the wail of suffering hu- 
manity, there is one form of charity which 
demands of her not only sympathy and 
sacrifice, but a self-renunciation which 
in its heroism is closely akin to the bap- 
tism of blood. Many, indeed, rise above 
the reproach of man’s inhumanity to man, 
or woman’s greater inhumanity to woman, 
and minister to the victims of bodily or 
spiritual ills; but the Sister of the Good 
Shepherd finds her lifework in caring for 
those who too often receive scant sympa- 
thy, little encouragement and less help 
from even the generously disposed. In her 





the “ New Commandment” of Our Blessed 
Saviour finds one of its most heavenly por- 
trayals. The endangered lambkins of the 
flock are her special care. What the spirit 
of the Good Shepherd has accomplished in 
one great centre of human activity and 
misery is summed up all too briefly in Miss 
Coughlin’s sketch of the work of the Sis- 
ters during the sixty years since their 
Order was introduced into Chicago by the 
lamented Bishop Duggan. The humble be- 
ginning, the pinch of poverty, the havoc of 
the Great Fire, the dawn of better things, 
and the present vast establishment are 
fondly dwelt upon by one whose heart 
must be warm with the all-consuming love 
of the Good Shepherd. The photogravures 
liberally scattered through the book tell us 
in their own eloquent way the story of the 
success that has gloriously crowned the 
labors of so precious and venerated a part 
of the Church’s cloistered auxiliaries, the 
daughters of Blessed Eudes, whom we 
know as the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 





Occasional Sermons and Addresses. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Price 
$1.50. 

First published in the earlier issues of 
the Homiletic Review, these sermons and 
addresses have now appeared in one sub- 
stantial volume of nearly 400 pages. 
Great names appear among the authors— 
Archbishops Ireland and Montgomery, 
Bishops Horstmann and Bradley, and 
others not in the hierarchy but famed 
for their pulpit eloquence. The subjects 
are outside the beaten track and there- 
fore the book is all the more likely to 
be in demand on some special occasion. 
Religious professions, graduating exer- 
cises, jubilees of priests and parishes, 
addresses on opening new schools, and 
three notable addresses to non-Catholics 
will give a hint of the usefulness of the 
compilation as a work of ready refer- 
ence. It is a fine appendix to any series 
of sermons on the Sunday lessons and 
gospels. 





The March Catholic World is a well- 
filled and varied number. There are three 
excellent biographical sketches, admirably 
illustrating three different spheres of re- 
ligious activity: “ Mother Mary Veronica,” 
by Father Elliot, C.S.P.; “Coventry Pat- 
more,” by Katherine Brégy, and “The 
First American Cardinal,” by Thomas F. 
Meehan. Father Grafton, S.J., gives a 
vivid picture of the Tyrolese fight for 
Faith and fatherland, and Father Searle 
shows that the Spiritualists’ problem is 
solved only by the Catholic Church. The 
opening paper, “The Celtic Element in 
Philosophy,” is contributed by Dr. Turner, 
of the Catholic University, who is happily 
qualified racially and philosophically to 
treat a subject so comprehensive and elu- 
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sive, He shows that the Celt, whether pa- 
gan or Christian, Gael or Gaul, was an 
idealist, visualizing the unseen, believing 
the immortality of spirit and realizing the 
other world more vividly than other peo- 
ples. Hence, Irish philosophers were 
strong partisans of Plato, the only Greek 
who gave Ideas a supra-mundane origin. 
The Celtic demand for clearness and pre- 
cision led to disputatiousness, a character- 
istic that Cesar noted in the Druids, and 
has been always attributed to the Irish in 
the European universities and even else- 
where. Dr. Turner is sure that Duns 
Scotus was a Celt, but cannot decide with 
the documents at his disposal whether the 
great Franciscan was Irish, English or 
Scotch. What documents, then, decide that 
he was a Celt? The only admittedly gen- 
uine and decisive document on the subject 
is the recently discovered Franciscan cata- 
logue of 1381, which enters Scotus as “ of 
the province of Hibernia.” The doctor’s 
reticence on this point would indicate that 
combativeness, the defect of Celtic philo- 
sophical qualities, is dying out, but his paper 
is proof that the qualities persist. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Book of Easter. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane. With Imaginative 
Drawings by George W. Edwards. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Net $1.25. 


Lost Face. By Jack London. Illustrated. 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.50. 


New 


Later Lyrics. By Father John B. Tabb. New 
York: John Lane Co. Net $1.00. 

The Thief of Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: John Lane Co. Net $1.50, 

El_ Catélico Armado Contra Los Ataques De 
Los Protestantes. Por Pio De Mandato. Obra 
Traducia, Aumentada y Adaptada Para Las 


Naciones De Lengua Castellana. Por el Doctor 
ee Pijoan. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 


La Jéven Catélica En Familia y En Sociedad. 
Por Maria De Los Dolores Del Pozo. Con La 
Aprobacion y Recomendacion del Emo. Sefior 
Cardenal Arzobispo De Toledo y Del Excmo. 
Sefior Arzobispo de Friburgo. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net 55 cents. 


Die Schriften Des Heiligen Franziscus Ven Assisi. 
Revue deutsche Uberfetung nebst Einleitung 
und Unmerkungen. Ven P. Maternus Reder- 
storff, O.F.M. New York: Frederick Pustet & 
Co. Net 85 cents. 


Das Himmlische Vaterhaus. Unterweifungen iiber 
Die Freuden des Himmels Zu Ehren des Heilig- 
sten herzens Iesu zum Trofte und zur Erbauun 
des christglaubigen Erdenpil ers. Von P. Lud- 
wig Lercher, S.J. ew York: Frederick Pustet 
& Co. Net 70 cents. 


The Life of Saint Clare. Ascribed to Fr. Thomas 
of Celano of the Order of Friars Minor (A. D. 
1255-1261). Translated and Edited from the 
Earliest Mss. by Fr. Paschal Robinson, of the 
same Order: ith an Appendix Containing the 
Rule of Saint Clare. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press. Net $1.08 postpaid. 


American Foreign Policy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Net $1.25. 


Augustinian Directory for the United States. 
Province of St. Thomas of Villanova. Contains 
lists of Members of the Province, and the Con- 
vents, Colleges, etc., under their charge. For 
the Year 1910. Villanova, Pa.: Rev. Thomas C. 
Middleton, O.S.A. 


The Bishops and the Schools in France: An Ad- 
dress before the Catholic Union of Boston, 
February 5, 1910. By Bellamy Storer. 


Holy Week Manual. For the Catholic Laity. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth 
Society. Net 10 cents. 


The Integrity of the Family a Vital Issue. By 
oseph Lee, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
road and Vine Streets, Philadelphia. 


By a  Diplomatist. 





SOCIOLOGY 


The Rev. Philip J. Magrath makes an 
appeal for funds for the Catholic Seamen’s 
Mission of this city. Like all our Catholic 
social works, this aims at reaching the soul 
through the body; the spiritual through 
the material. It seeks to keep the sailor 
out of evil resorts and the jail by providing 
for his comfortable amusement. But it 
does not stop here. It goes on to care for 
his soul. During the past year 35,457 men 
visited the Mission rooms. The average 
number at Mass on Sundays was 225, and 
at Sunday night services, 140. 820 Con- 
fessions were heard; 225 pledges admin- 
istered; 756 scapulars given. 38 entertain- 
ments were held. 685 packages of reading 
matter were sent to ships, and all this at a 
cost of only $2,272.60. Who, then, dare say 
that we Catholics are incapable of social 
works? Just think of what could be done 
with $22,726. A benefit will be held for 
the Mission at Palm Garden, April 19, 1910. 
Business men can help it by advertising in 
the program to be distributed at it. Cards 
should be sent to Hiram M. Kirk, 130 Ful- 
ton street, New York City. 


Some years ago a clever swindle was 
worked from Spain. It is once more being 
attempted and is briefly this: Some one in 
the United States receives a letter telling 
him that a Cuban patriot dying in a Span- 
ish prison claims him as a distant relative. 
The patriot has a daughter, and a certificate 
of deposit for a large sum in a secret re- 
ceptacle of a valise. If the person in the 
United States will take charge of the 
daughter, he may have for his reward a 
quarter of the money. The valise is in 
the hands of the Spanish authorities, and 
to get at it money is necessary. If he will 
send a certain sum to the prison chaplain 
all will be arranged. Sometimes the writer 
is a Russian, but the scheme is the same. 
We publish this to put our readers on their 
guard. At the same time we have but little 
sympathy for one who, in his anxiety to get 
money for nothing, falls into the trap laid 
for him. 





A committee with Lord Milner at its 
head declares that the boys and girls of 
Great Britain are deteriorating, physically 
and morally. It lays the blame on street 
trading, and the employment of children in 
a way that hinders their education and 
teaches them no trade. Street trading puts 
them on the streets; an employment lead- 
ing to inevitable discharge when manhood 
and womanhood is reached throws them on 
the streets. Commercialism, seeking cheap 
production for a wide market, has de- 
stroyed the apprentice system, and many 
places of skilled workmen and workwomen 





are filled by foreigners trained in Ger- 
many and France. The committee recom- 
mends compulsory attendance at continu- 
ation schools and the reduction of work- 
ing hours up to seventeen years of age; 
the raising of the school-leaving age, 
which is now fourteen, and the prohibiting 
of street trading by children under seven- 
teen. 

The Census Bureau is most anxious for 
an exact enumeration. The President 
shares in this anxiety. He has issued a 
proclamation to the people of the United 
States calling upon them to answer the 
questions of the enumerators faithfully, 
and pointing out that the refusal to do so 
is a punishable offence. He also assures all 
that their fears, to which we alluded in a 
late number, are utterly groundless; that 
the census has nothing to do with taxation, 
army or jury service, compulsory school 
attendance, immigration or anything of the 
kind, and that every employee is forbidden 
under heavy penalty from disclosing to any 
but the Census Bureau the information he 
receives. 


Some years ago the Zionist movement 
was set on foot. It is now stated that 
since the proclamation of the constitution 
in Turkey, which made more easy their 
reentrance into Palestine, a large number 
of Jews have returned to the land of their 
fathers. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are said to be Jews, and the 
lands about Lake Tiberias, the Plains of 
Sharon and Esdraelon are filled with their 
farms. 


The St. Paul Mining Company has set- 
tled fifty claims for the deaths of miners in 
the Cherry Mine at from $800 to $1,200 
each. It is negotiating to settle a hundred 
others at $1,800 each. 





The Department of Commerce and 
Labor tells us that the advance in the 
price of meat so severely felt in this coun- 
try is found all over the world. The in- 
crease is greater in mutton and pork than 
in beef, and in preserved and salted meat 
than in fresh or frozen. This is true of 
the export trade from Australia and New 
Zealand as well as in the markets of Ger- 
many, Russia and the United Kingdom. In 
connection with this it may be mentioned 
that the annual statements for 1909 of two 
large English importers from New Zea- 
land and Australia, Nelsons Limited and 
the Bovril Company, make a most unsatis- 
factory showing. In one case there was a 
large loss; in the other a reduction of 
profits to almost nothing. In both cases 
the disorganization of the market is held 
accountable. 
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ECONOMICS 


The early Spanish missionaries intro- 
duced the olive into California, where its 
cultivation has long been on a commercial 
scale; but in Arizona the work, though past 
the experimental stage, is still capable of 
much greater development. The Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Tucson, in its 
Bulletin No. 62, gives some valuable data 
on olive culture in Arizona, as well as re- 
sults in the quality, quantity and value of 
the oil produced under local conditions. 
The tree cannot successfully withstand 
greater cold than 20 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but in resisting drought it is second only to 
the date palm. Lack of water for a year 
would destroy citrus trees, while the olive 
would simply bide its time. Like the peach 
and deciduous fruits in general, the olive 
does not come true from seed. Valuable 
varieties, therefore, must be propagated 
by grafting, budding, or cuttings. When 
the tree is ten years old, a fair yield is one 
hundred pounds to the tree. The consump- 
tion of olive products is far in excess of 
the domestic production and will remain 
so indefinitely, for the wages of unskilled 
labor in the United States are about three 
times as great as they are in Italy, from 
which country the heaviest importations 
are made. As a rule, the fruit produced in 
Arizona is larger than that of the same 
variety cultivated in California. It is wor- 
thy of remark that in competition with 
famous French, Spanish and Italian varie- 
ties cultivated in the Territory, the old 
mission olive from the California missions 
is placed at the head of the list in the pro- 
ducton of oil. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company 
announce that in future, from five in the 
afternoon till midnight, they will send tele- 
grams of fifty words to any of their offices 
in the United States at the same rate that 
ten-word messages are sent during the day. 
Code words or words from foreign lan- 
guages are excluded. For every additional 
ten words one-fifth of the present day-rate 
will be charged. The messages may be left 
at the transmitting offices at any time. 
The messages will be sent by mail from the 
receiving offices. Eventually arrangements 
will be made to telephone them from the 
receiving offices to the persons addressed 
when possible. 





The British Exchequer returns from 
April 1, 1909, to February 26, 1910, show a 
decrease in the total revenue, compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, 
of some $60,000,000. The spirit duties for 
the United Kingdom have fallen 11 per 
cent. and for Ireland alone about 40 per 
cent. The falling off in the export trade 
is a loss to Ireland of $4,000,000 per year. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The will of the late Rev. J. J. Healy, 
of Gloucester, Mass., was admitted to 
probate on March 4. To the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, for the seminary at 
Brighton, is bequeathed $6,000 for schol- 
arships for worthy and indigent candi- 
dates for the priesthood. Boston Col- 
lege receives $3,000 to found two scholar- 
ships and $3,000 more is given for two 
scholarships at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester. 

He wills $5,000 to St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, for a scholarship to one who 
will devote his life to the negro mission, 
and $2,000 additional for two scholarships 
for the negro mission in some suitable 
school or college. Carney Hospital, Bos- 
ton, receives $5,000. 

Other bequests are: the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, $3,000; Home for Destitute 
Catholic Children in Boston, $5,000; 
Gloucester Public Library, $10,000 ; Glouces- 
ter City Hospital, $5,000, and to the City of 
Gloucester, $50,000, to be known as the 
Father Healy Fund, to be invested in 
United States bonds or other government 
securities, the income to be devoted to the 
support of the poor and needy. The Rev. 
William J. Dwyer, Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Medway, has been appointed 
Father Healy’s successor at Gloucester. 





Archbishop Farley has directed a dioce- 
san collection to be taken up on Easter 
Sunday for Cathedral College, which is 
now an integral part of the diocesan Sem- 
inary. There is a mortzage debt on it of 
$280,000. The College, which is finishing 
its seventh year, has a staff of seventeen 
professors in charge of one hundred and 
seventy students. 


A press cable from Rome says that the 
Right Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of 
Leavenworth, has been transferred to 
Kansas City, as the coadjutor with the 
right of succession to the venerable Bishop 
Hogan of that see. Bishop Lillis was born 
at Lexington, Mo., in 1862, and ordained 
priest in 1885. He was Vicar-General of 
the diocese and Pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Kansas City, when he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Leavenworth, on De- 
cember 27, 1904. 





On February 4 the Most Rev. Joseph 
Colgan, Archbishop of Madras, celebrated 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of his arrival 
in India. The sole survivor of the mis- 
sionary band of which he then formed a 
part, his Grace, in spite of his eighty-seven 
years and long stay in the tropics, is in 
the full enjoyment of health and faculties. 





OBITUARY 


Right Rev. Mgr. William Heinen, V.F., 
of St. Joseph’s Church, East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., died on March 3. The de- 
ceased prelate was born at Willich, Ger- 
many, November 16, 1839, and his early 
manhood was spent as a law student and as 
a soldier in the Prussian army. During a 
military manceuvre in 1860 he was acci- 
dentally wounded and made a vow that if 
his life was spared he would devote it to 
the service of the Church in the foreign 
missions. He recovered, and later offered 
himself as a subject to Archbishop Wood, 
of Philadelphia, where he arrived in Au- 
gust, 1869. Having completed a course in 
theology, he was ordained in April, 1871. 
After ministering in various mission sta- 
tions he was sent to East Mauch Chunk in 
1874, and since then his labors there have 
been as unceasing as they were successful. 
He built several fine schools, and for the 
use of the Poles, Hungarians and other 
Slavic Catholics who flocked into the 
mining region, a number of churches in, 
different neighboring centers, his efforts 
among these people being so fruitful that 
the Archbishop made him the Vicar over 
all the Slav population within his jurisdic- 
tion. The office entailed immense difficul- 
ties, but Mgr. Heinen met them with the 
utmost prudence ana patience. He also 
did much for the Italians, and visited 
Europe for the purpose of obtaining priests 
for them and the other non-English speak- 
ing congregations. On the day of his 
funeral, March 8, business was suspended 
in Mauch Chunk and the whole population, 
Protestant and Catholic, vied in paying 
honor to his memory. 





Rev. William A. Stanton, S.J., died in 
St. Louis, on March 11. Father Stanton 
was born in St. Louis in 1870, and after 
his classical studies in the St.*Louis Uni- 
versity entered the Society of Jesus in 
1887. On the completion of his course in 
philosophy and science in 1894 he fulfilled 
the duties of a professor in Detroit College 
for a brief interval before assuming a sim- 
ilar task in St. John’s College, Belize, Brit- 
ish Honduras. He returned to St. Louis in 
1899 and entered upon the study of the- 
ology, but before the end of his course was 
sent to the Philippines, where, in 1902, he 
was the first American priest ordained in 
those islands, In the following year he went 
to Spain to make his tertianship, and on 
his return to St. Louis was assigned to a 
lonely post in the distant jungle of the 
Honduranean mission. He remained there 
without a single white companion until 
last December, when ill-health, brought on 
by hardship and privation, drove him back 
to civilization. He was sent to a hospital 
in St. Louis for the recovery of his 
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strength; but the drain upon it had been 
too great, and after a lingering illness, 
borne with characteristic cheerfulness, the 
heroic missioner passed away at a com- 
paratively early age. 

Father Stanton found time, whilst in the 
Philippines, to pursue his favorite study 
of entomology. His communications on 
that subject to the Smithsonian Institution 
were received with high official apprecia- 
tion, and his name was given to a classi- 
fication of insect life on which his observa- 
tions threw new light. 





Dr. Carl Lueger, Mayor of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, died in that city March 10, after a 
month’s illness. Born in the Austrian 
capital, October 24, 1844, and finishing his 
university studies at the law school of the 
Imperial University there in 1874, Dr. 
Lueger has ever since played a prominent 
rdle in the politics of his native city. From 
the beginming he was a leader of the Anti- 
Semite party and a zealous antagonist of 
the Liberal element in the empire. In 1885 
he was chosen to represent the Anti-Semite 
movement in the Imperial Reichsrath, and 
in that body, as well as in the Landtag of 
Lower Austria, of which he became a mem- 
ber in 1890, he proved a more ardent par- 
tisan than any of his followers. His ad- 
vocacy of repressive measures against his 
political enemies caused, in other lands, 
bitter criticism of his leadership; but, as 
frequently happens in such criticism, much 
of the bitterness rested upon a lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of his critics of 
political and social conditions in Austria. 
With the development of the Christian So- 
cialist party in Vienna and Lower Austria, 
Dr. Lueger became the idol of his follow- 
ers. Repeatedly he was chosen Mayor of 
his native city by the Vienna Town Coun- 
cil, Several times the Government, once 
the Emperor himself, refused to sanction 
his election, because of his claimed violent 
partisanship, and he resigned the office. 
Once or twice his resigning was followed 
by riots caused by his followers rising in 
protest against it. In April, 1897, he was 
elected to the post for the fifth time, and 
. the strength of his party was such as to 
force the approval of its action by the 
Government. During his administration of 
the office, which he has filled continuously 
since that date, the city has been trans- 
formed not only in its administration and 
architectural appearance, but also in morals, 
and is now one of the most beautiful capi- 
tals in Europe. 

Writing of his last election in 1909, an 
impartial critic of Dr. Lueger’s administra- 
tion says: “ The history of Lueger’s seven 
elections to his present post is of unusual 
interest, for it is the history of one of the 
greatest victories over graft and corrup- 
tion in the records of modern municipal 
politics.” Dr. Lueger, as is well known, 








was a fervent Catholic, fearless in his pro- 
fession and practice of the Faith. 





James O’Connor, M.P., died in London, 
March 12. Born in the Glen of Imaal, 
County Wicklow, 1836, he joined the 
Fenian movement at its inception, contrib- 
uting prose and verse to the advanced 
organs of Irish opinion. He was on the 
staff of The Irish People, the official 
Fenian paper, when he was arrested with 
Thomas Clark Luby, John O’Leary and 
Charles J. Kickham, and sentenced to 
seven years of penal servitude. On his 
release he renewed his attacks on the Gov- 
ernment in The Irishman, The Flag of Ire- 
land and the Nation, and was one of the 
founders and strongest advocates of the 
Land League. Arrested with Parnell in 
1881 and imprisoned in Kilmainham, he 
left jail to resume the editing of United 
Ireland, which had been suppressed, and 
continued on its staff until it was seized in 
1892 by Mr. Parnell, whose policy he 
strongly opposed. Elected Member of 
Parliament for his native county in 1892, 
he has been returned without opposition at 
every subsequent election. An ardent pa- 
triot and forcible writer and speaker, he 
was respected by all parties, remaining on 
friendly terms with his political opponents. 
He was an exemplary Catholic and exer- 
cised by his character a harmonizing and 
healthy influence in the councils of his 
party, 





Colonel John A. O'Neill died in Frank- 
lin, St. Mary’s Parish, La., March 10, aged 
eighty years. Born in Clonmel, Ireland, in 
1830, he received a good education in his 
native town, Having traveled extensively 
he settled in New Orleans and served all 
through the Civil War with distinction. 
Removing with his family to Franklin, he 
established a large plantation and mercan- 
tile business in St. Mary’s Parish. An 
editorial in the New Orleans Picayune de- 
scribes him as “of sterling integrity, un- 
flinching courage, untiring industry and 
high ideals, a soldier and citizen without 
fear and without reproach, a shining ex- 
ample to contemporaries and posterity 
alike.” Always a devout Catholic, he saw 
to it that the eight children and forty-six 
grandchildren who survive him were edu- 
cated in Catholic colleges and schools. He 
was deeply read in Catholic and Irish liter- 
ature, and contributed financially and by 
personal influence to the interests of his 
Faith and country. 

Colonel William H. Byrnes, President of 
the Hibernia Insurance Company, of New 
Orleans, died in that city, March 8, in his 
sixty-third year. Born in County Cavan, 
Ireland, he settled in New Orleans in his 
youth and attained prominence in business 
and financial circles and in public life. 








He was an active member of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society for forty years and 
served as vice-president and president of 
the central council. He was a Knight of 
Columbus and prominent in every Catholic 
movement. 





Dr. Frank V. Cantwell, one of the fore- 
most surgeons of New Jersey and for many 
years head of the surgical staff of St. Fran- 
cis’ Hospital, died recently in Trenton. 
His brother is the Rev. Dr. William P. 
Cantwell, Rector of the Church of St. 
Mary Star of the Sea, Long Branch, and 
editor of the Monitor of Newark. Dr. 
Cantwell was born in 1862. 

Thomas J. McMahon, well known in 
New York business circles, and a brother of 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. McMahon, Rector 
of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
died, after a brief illness, at his home, 
this city, on March 13. Mr. McMahon, 
who was fifty-one years old, was secretary 
for a number of years of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and of 
Calvary Cemetery. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


On Thursday evening, March 31, at 
8.30 Pp. M., the Georgetown University 
Dramatic Association will present the 
comedy, “ All the Comforts of Home,” in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. They gave the play in Washington 
for the benefit of the Christ Child Society, 
where it met with remarkable success and 
the papers proclaimed it the best perform- 
ance of college amateurs in years, As 
the play was originally written it contained 
numerous female characters, but these have 
been entirely eliminated, and those who 
witnessed the play in Washington were 
unanimous in declaring that they were at 
a loss to see where women characters 
would fit in. The young Thespians have 
been rehearsing faithfully and are deter- 
mined to show their friends in New York 
what they are capable of. The play will be 
given as a benefit for a fund to erect a 
statue in Washington to John Carroll, the 
first bishop of the hierarchy of the United 
States. The patrons include His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons, His Grace Arch- 
bishop Farley, the editors and Board of 
Directors of “The Catholic Encyclope- 
dia,” and many prominent Catholic ladies 
and gentlemen. Tickets are on sale at 
the Waldorf, Tyson’s and McBride’s The- 
atre Ticket agencies, and by the manager 
of the play, at 39 West 38th street. The 
entire production is under the auspices of 
the New York Chapter of the George- 
town University Alumni Association. 





“The Turning Point,” Hackett Theatre. 
—There is little to recommend “ The Turn- 
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ing Point.” Its material is stale and its 
construction crude; clearly the work of a 
novice. There is the conventional vil.ain 
of melodrama, the conventional betrayal 
of innocence, the conventional intrigue, the 
conventional comedy element, and _ the 
coventional triumph of the hero, put to- 
gether as weakly as a primitive cart with- 
out springs, which bumps and jolts heavily 
over the conventional melodramatic high- 
way. A sophisticated young Virginian, the 
careless and ignorant possessor of valuable 
coal lands, is about to sell his property for 
a song to a sharp and unscrupulous specu- 
lator from New York. He is fortunately 
awakened to a realization of the enormous 
value of his lands, by a hint from his lady- 
love, goes to New York and finally beats 
the speculator at his own game, and wins 
the lady in spite of the deceit and intrigue 
which has been woven around them by the 
villain, who is at the same time the specu- 
lator brought to book at last by the su- 
perior skill of the victorious hero. So 
runs the tale, and the sooner it gets to the 
end of the run the better. 
CuHarLes McDouGa.t. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, President 
of the Vulgate Commission, at the invita- 
tion of the Oliver Plunket Society of 
Rome, lectured in the Irish College, on 
February 17, on the work of the revision 
of the Biblical text confided to the Bene- 
dictine Order by the Pope. 

The object of the Bible Commission, 
he said, was to return to the version 
translated by St. Jerome in 382 at the 
request of the Pope. Shortly after the 
time of St. Jerome it was found that 
owing to incorrect transcription no really 
reliable version existed, for which reason 
a Council held under Charlemagne in 789 
decreed an improved edition. Of this 
version several copies exist still, one 
being preserved in St. Paul’s, Rome. 
Years went by and copies were made 
anew, but transcribers again caused such 
confusion by adding in géod faith notes 
and interpretations to the text that Roger 
Bacon wrote to the Pope in the thir- 
teenth century suggesting a revision of 
the Bible. 

After no little delay a Commission 
came to be appointed and forty years 
were passed at the work, Sixtus V pub- 
lishing the manuscripts, which are to be 
seen at the Vatican even to this day. 
According to the knowledge of that day, 
this revision, notwithstanding the cen- 
sures which some now seek to cast upon 
it, was done in a scientific manner. How- 
ever, as many errors were found in the 
edition, it was recalled and rewritten 
by Clement VIII in 1592. Even in this 





edition again errors were not absent. 
Hence the decree of Pope Pius X to ob- 
tain a work drawn from the purest 
sources. 

Dom Gasquet then illustrated his lec- 
ture by a series of slides, viz., that of 
Pius X, the initiator of the Vulgate Com- 
mission; St. Anselm’s on the Aventine 
Hill, where the body holds its sittings; 
the consulting room of the Commission; 
the page of a book showing the method 
of procedure; several slides on the 
method of correcting words, and es- 
pecially the Psalms; illustrations on 
Biblical remains in the British Museum; 
the room in St. Anselm’s dedicated to 
the storing of the New Testament and of 
several bound volumes of parts already 
corrected. Slides followed showing an 
ancient manuscript from Florence, the 
Codex Alexandrinus, a manuscript used 
by Sixtus V and Clement VII, which 
had been brought to Rome from 
North Italy despite the protest of the 
monks who held it, and is supposed to 
have the date marked 541. After close 
examination the great Roman archzo- 
logist, De Rossi, noticed certain erasures 
in this work and succeeded in tracing the 
word “Fridus” or “Alfridus” and an- 
other like “ Anglorum.” A slide of an- 
other page of a Bible which Abbot AlI- 
fridus took to Rome in 715 from North- 
umberland as a present to the Pope was 
also presented. 

In the Irish sources whence he hopes 
to derive much help in his work, illus- 
trations were given from the Book of 
Kells, belonging to the ninth century; 
the Book of Armagh, and other ancient 
remains, in which the beautiful penman- 
ship and marvelous coloring of the old 
Irish scribes is so wonderfully evidenced. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a vote 
of thanks was proposed by Father David 
Fleming, O.F.M., and seconded by Chev. 
P. L. Connellan. On putting the vote 
from the chair the Right Rev. Dr. Clancy, 
Bishop of Elphin, drew attention to 
several points of the lecture in which 
he felt special interest, one of which 
was the fatuity displayed by the so- 
called Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in pinning their faith to the Bible, 
seeing there were so many different ver- 
sions in vogue. The other point noted 
by Dr. Clancy related to the large num- 
ber of Irish documents mentioned by 
Abbot Gasquet as being of help in the 
revision of the Vulgate. Only a few 
days previously he (Dr. Clancy) had oc- 
casion to peruse certain papers showing 
that only a few centuries after St. Pat- 
rick had brought the Faith to Ireland, 
Irish monks were to be found toiling 
in Belgium, Germany, France, England, 
Scotland, and North Italy, and spreading 





the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Bive Monpay In “ THe Livinc Cuurcn.” 


II. 


The examination undertaken by a writer 
in the Living Church of the mental and 
moral make-up of the convert to Rome 
from High Anglicanism results in a most 
unfavorable picture. Several types are set 
before us, all with some mental or moral 
twist. These men are, it appears, in many 
cases, morally bad. We do not stop to 
make any remark on this further than the 
very obvious comment as to the questions 
of charity, good taste and truthfulness here 
suggested. This writer states a little fur- 
ther on: “We have no pleasure in that 
sort of controversy which finds its chief 
weapons in the mud-bank.” We place this 
statement alongside the above and leave 
the question to the judgment of the reader. 

But they are not all bad. There are, we 
are told, some “ good men, who have acted 
conscientiously and of whose sincerity 
there is no question.” Morally this class 
may pass, but as for mental strength and 
sanity, they are, oh! so grievously lacking. 
Impracticable visionaries possessed with 
the idea of a glorious and perfect Church, 
which they seek and, of course, do not 
find, in Rome. Such are the great mass of 
Rome’s recruits from this quarter of the 
ecclesiastical world. We do not propose 
to impugn this writer’s justice or good 
faith, We content ourselves with saying 
that his knowledge of converts seems to 
have been singularly limited and unfor- 
tunate. 

Accounts of conversions have been writ- 
ten in great numbers since the Tractarian 
movement, some three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, set in motion this great stream of 
converts to Rome, from the immortal 
“ Apologia” down to that most interest- 
ing account of the conversion of Father 
Benson, son of a late Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. They set before us 
men and women in all ranks and condi- 
tions of life. They give us a record of 
spiritual struggles of peculiar and some- 
times thrilling interest. They show heroic 
sacrifices made for the truth, often fortune 
and position and friends resigned, and the 
tenderest ties with the past sundered at 
the bidding of conscience. 

Amongst them all we fail to trace the 
characteristics sketched by our critic. True, 
he may reply that the number of those who 
have written is small compared to the 
total, and that naturally the moral failures 
and the disappointed ones do not care to 
record their experiences. So it is, but we 
turn, for instance, to the pages of the 
“Catholic Who’s Who,” or the columns of 
“Rome’s Recruits,” and we see hosts of 
names of converts, many of them distin- 
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guished, crowds of others honorably 
known in the Church, in society, in liter- 
ature, the bar, the legislature, the army, 
the navy. True, they are not all converts 
from Ritualism, but many of them—we 
may safely say the majority of them—are. 
What, then, are we to say of our critic’s 
conclusions? Is it possible that he is pre- 
judiced and having, @ priori, made up his 
mind that a convert to Reme must of ne- 
cessity be such and such, sees simply what 
he wants to see? 

We do not propose to follow this writer’s 
example in dragging the names of living 
persons into the discussion. The consider- 
ation of their motives in their conversions 
and re-conversions is not at all germane 
to the matter in hand, leaving out of ques- 
tion considerations of good taste. It is 
however, when he comes to 
illustrious dead, and, nat- 
urally, he cannot pass Newman by. No 
one can who writes on this subject. It is 
difficult, however, adequately to character- 
ize the conduct of those who, like this 
writer, go on repeating the statement, in 
spite of Newman’s well-known, reiterated 
and indignant repudiation of it, that the 
illustrious convert did not find in Rome 
the satisfaction and peace he had expected. 

To say that Newman’s experiences after 
his conversion “made him realize that he 
had not attained to unity by submission to 
Rome” is, emphatically, to make a false 
statement. The writer may not know of 
Newman's own statements on the subject, 
but if so, what is to be thought of his 
competence for writing on it at all? And 
consider, dear reader, what is the cause 
herein assigned of Newman’s disillusion- 
ment as to the boasted Roman unity. It is 
his disagreement with Cardinal Manning. 
Because these two distinguished men did 
not see eye to eye, and were not as cordial 
in their relations as might be desired, 
therefore, Rome does not possess doc- 
trinal unity. Q. E. D. Could there be a 
more absurd non-sequitur conceived? 

Men, even the most distinguished and 
the most saintly, have, all through the 
Church’s history, disagreed, and that often 
vehemently and permanently, as to ques- 
tions of practical policy, even as to matters 
of doctrinal opinion, in that wide latitude 
allowed by the Church, so long as defined 
doctrine is not trenched upon. We need 
do mo more than cite Bossuet and Fénelon 
as a case in point. But what has all this 
got to do with the Church’s unity? or, 
when did anyone ever conceive that the 
Church’s doctrinal authority had broken 
dawn because of such personal differences? 

But not only, it seems, does Rome fail to 
give the deluded convert the ecclesiastical 
unity he seeks, she has a deteriorating 
effect upon him both spiritually and intel- 
lectually. “People” say that those who 
Catholics “have de- 


otherwise, 
speak of the 


have become Roman 





teriorated generally rather than advanced.” 

An attempt is made to give instances, 
and once more we are confronted with 
the immortal name of Newman, ever “a 
sign to be contradicted.” When did he do 
most for God’s glory? we are asked, in 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, or, in what this writer 
is pleased to call “the long years of com- 
parative obscurity” after his change? 
Well, it all depends on our decision as to 
what part of Newman’s work resulted 
most for God’s glory. 

Naturally, when it comes to awarding the 
palm, we, as Catholics, have no hesitation 
as between his long-continued and, if able, 
pathetically futile attempts to establish a 
via Media between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism and the solid and enduring works 
of Catholic apologetic and controversy 
which marked the second period of his life. 
It was this second and Catholic period of 
Newman's life which saw the production of 
such works as “ The Idea of a University,” 
the “Apologia,” the “Grammar of As- 
sent,” “ Difficulties of Anglicans,” “ Present 
Position of Catholics in England,” “ Loss 
and Gain,” “ Callista,” “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” and several volumes of ser- 
mons. Most of us would be content to be 
“obscure” on such terms. 

But what is to be thought of the state of 
mind or the information possessed by a 
writer who thus calmly marks with the 
stigma of comparative barrenness the period 
of Newman’s life which saw produced 
works, one of which at least, apart from 
religious consideration, is an acknowledged 
English literary classic, and many others 
which are amongst the first, both as to 
style and depth, and originality of thought? 
Take even his sermons. To an Anglican, 
doubtless, Newman as a sermonizer sug- 
gests only “Parochial and Plain,” but 
Newman wrote sermons also as a Catholic, 
and sermons which are away ahead of 
those of the Oxford days in warmth and 
sympathy, in tenderness and unction. It 
is no mere Catholic prejudice which leads 
us to say so. 

The most striking testimony to this effect 
which we have come across we find in a 
little book entitled “ Newman, an Apprecia- 
tion,” by the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., 
a Presbyterian minister of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and a writer of some distinction. 
Dr. Whyte’s intense Protestantism does not 
hinder his being a fervent worshipper at 
the shrine of Newman, and, judging from 
his case at least, it would seem that Cal- 
vinism exercises a less blinding influence 
upon the eye of critical judgment when 
things Catholic are in question than does 
Anglicanism of the “ High” variety. For 
Dr. Whyte does not fail to be struck by the 
contrast between the somewhat cold and 
academic tone of the Anglican sermons, 
and the richness, warmth and human sym- 
pathy of the Catholic Newman—the ser- 








mons as of a man whose soul had been lib- 
erated and who had found his true spiritual 
home. S. P. MACPHERSON. 





Tue CAusES AND Cure OF UNBELIEF. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF BALTIMORE, CHANCERY 
Orrice, 408 N. CHARLES STREET. 


March 4, 1910. 


In justice to all parties concerned, and in 
order to remove all misunderstanding, I 
feel that I should make the following 
statement concerning the book entitled 
“The Causes and Cure of Unbelief.” 

The book was originally written by the 
Reverend N. J. Laforet, an eminent and 
learned Professor and the Rector of the 
University of Louvain. 

The original title of the book was: 
“Why Men Do Not Believe; or, The 
Principal Causes of Infidelity.” 

It was first published in this country by 
Kehoe’s Catholic Publication Society, and 
more recently by Fr. Pustet & Co., of New 
York. 

Assurance was given me by Father 
Downing that the book would be no longer 
published under its former title, and that 
it would be consigned to oblivion. Hence, 
with some omissions and improvements to 
suit our times, I authorized its re-publica- 
tion, because I considered it superior to 
anything that I could write on the subject. 

The mistake in the exterior title obvi- 
ously came from some misunderstanding, 
and was promptly corrected when I called 
attention to it. 

I have known Father Downing for thirty 
years, and can bear testimony to his high 
reputation for zeal, piety and priestly vir- 
tues. Within the last ten years Father 
Downing has put on the market thousands 
of copies of excellent books which other- 
wise would be lost sight of on account of 
prohibitive prices. 

As to the book now in question, orig- 
inally by N. J. Laforet, I consider its 
value beyond price, and hence I highly 
recommend it to all, especially in these 
days of doubt and denial. 

Father Downing will see that the proper 
title be put on the next edition. 

J. Carp. Grspons. 


{Our readers will no doubt recall that in 
No 17, Vol. II, of America, we expressed 
our perplexity over the publication of this 
book, with its present title. This letter of 
His Eminence, the Cardinal, explains the 
error. In publishing a work already pub- 
lished by Pustet & Co., under its origimal 
title and still for sale both by them and 
other Catholic book-dealers, Father Down- 
ing used a different, though equivalent, 
title, thus leading to the confusion, which 
is now cleared away.—Ed. America.] 








